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| ADVERTISEMENT. 
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T HAVE arranged this performance into the four 


following Parts - be ſides the Introduftion—in order 
to procure, a Reſt, for the Reader and to eſtabliſh, 
for yes, a 1 4 8 in he N of i it. 
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. INTRODUCTION. = = pager 


FROM THE TIME OF nis STUDY IN THE SCHOOL OF 
ANATOMY, AND CONSEQUENT TRANSACTIONS, TO THE 


YEAR 1760 - | - — | page 9 


| PART Ih. 
FROM THE TIME OF HIS ENTRANCE INTO THE ARMY, 


AND CONSEQUENT TRANSACTIONS, TO THE YEAR 1770, 


1 5 3 n 


| PART 101. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, ON ALL HIS VARIOUS PRO 
DUCTIONS IN FATURAL HISTORY, ANATOMY, AND 
nee e _— „ Page 93 


SERIES OF ae fn FROM 1770, TO THE CLOSE 
OF HIS LITE; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS AND 
ARRANGEMENT ol HIS e re page 239 
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2 THE LIFE OF 


proportion, or carrying the grand career of genius 
into practice: the best and brightest examples 
of men should alone be the models for imitation ; 
but yet it will be ever found necessary, for the 
purpose of inculcating their true value, to form 
critical ene with characters that have be- 
ontrary tion. 
8 The p progressive e ene 5 science can- 
| not be more putely marked, nor the particular 
5 faculty of him who is supposed to have been of 
importance in its cause, cannot be better ascer- 
tained, than at the moment when his powers are 
; cCeasing to act, and his personal influence is with- 
5 - drawing. This is the immediate point of time 
8 Which is most favourable for shewing, what has 
been done on the same given subject by others, 
and what was done distinctly by him; what was 
Known before, and in his v6 Se AY _ . 
What e eg known een eee 
3333 Sele LEES 745 
2 rue bistortan i 1 bete prepare | for Maddie un 
28 of justice, for demonstrating truth to the 
public eye, and must necessarily expose himself 
to detection by living wirnesses, if he aim to 
pervert either. He cannot plead ignorance frem 
Want ef information; he cannot say, that his do- 
eee down the rolling cur- 
„„ on rent 


JOHN HUNTER. | 3 
rent of time, and swallowed up for ever in the 
gulph of oblivion; with his memory fresh, and 
his attention awake, he can neither be forgetful 

of the professional points then acquired by ano-— 
ther, nor lessen the value of discoveries made 
before the year 1794, by what might be in pro- 
gress hereafter, The advancement of sciencę 
will be more accurately traced, by noting periods 
distinctly; and that fair title to his own inven» 
tion, which every man of genius has the right of 
claiming, will not warn OEM eee 


nor impeached. 


i Itis + Jamentable consideration, that charac- 
ters desirable to posterity ahould be s0 com- 
monly deferred, from a habit of indolence, a sys- 

tem of delicaey, or a motive of fear. Prominent 
features, which can be but barely recollected, 
are thus defaced ; and the memory being inca · 
pable of recalling what has never been deeply 
impresse . conceits, which are 


gk a hiking "of tha) hiv eee 
to be . for the pur- 
2onstrating what has been with audi. 
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| inclination for fame, by direct or indirect pur- 
suits; he will shrink from the office at the very 
time he should have undertaken it, and more es- 
pecially, when the splendour of reputation intimi- 
dates his mind, increases his awe, and mocks his 
resolution. But this is the very time that inde- 
: pendent judg ment would decide for the challenge 
of inquiry; 'whilst "the pr e, is yet E 
which reputation has made upon opinion, w 
the undertaking cannot be said dae less jos, 
because it is bold; nor _ e e it is 
ee i, e 


There will Gi be Gai a ready race of 
ists, who may be said to be distinct from 
the true historian; who draw their portraits in 
miniature, and are smooth and flattering, telling 
rather what a man ought to have been, than what 
he was. These are so little resembling the origi - 
nals, as to entitle them to no rank in the scale of 
common humanity; both incapable of informing, 
or instructing, these seem to have no relative 
concern with the business of life, doing no cre- 


. dit to the head, tov ther hwy: neither 
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promoting the cause of truth, nor advancement 
of knowledge. Rn 
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JOHN HONTER. | . | 


produced, but few: have reell che tit of an 
ephemeron. Their common lot is an unbeneficed 


oblivion, neither finding their way into any public 


libraries, nor becoming tenants of the attention 


6 Kind as enge as tomb stones 1 * same 


oft the ins ab ens Ho es 
celebrity hath attracted my attention in common 
with the rest of the world, I shall not open the 


account with a boast of uncommon: encomium. 


J must be content with telling, that I write more 


to inform than to praise, more for example than 
glory; that I intend to reason from consequences, 


rather than strike the mind with splendid attrac: 


: Semi. admination ior the character I am about 


Fe 2 


8 eee 1 thaidss- 


can of him, who is undertaking ta draw the 
character of a warrior, whose renown in battle 


has struck terror among the inhabitants o the | 
globe; and who has spread desolation wherever 


he was engaged: there heroics, must n 


be the substitute for truth, whenever he, _ 5 


ences the common lot of human nature. But to 


trace improvements in the arts of anatomy and 
surgery, to examine into the result of mental 


* 5 FIR, 
4 9 * 
5 Ss 2% - 1 
>} | apPite 
3 
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Hor in a pursuit COn ect ed 
-phic study, to nm into the een wal 


tigate ek dee. separate n 


from the open effusions of genius, requires firm- 


ness in mind, not volubility in words, settled 
axioms of n not ren streams was en. 


1 


This undertaking ee 


of resources in the mind, for obtainment of 


power, or aggrandizement of fortune; but is 


chiefly confined to the close investigation of the ; 


ee of nee and surgical improve- 
ments. 1erefore bound to establish my 
hay: upon SSA The charge which I have 
taken upon myself stands exactly upon a similar 
basis of a judge, who never acquits nor con- 
demns any one from the narrow motive of par- 
ee but ax derte gs 00 * 


Nor ans it follow, Ska 8 10 . ertake 
to write the professional life of John Hunter, 1 


am indulging myself upon a subject most suiting* 


—ůů wilt hint: of cay 
no td l had not —_ Peat ore 3 A 


eee power een given me; 
the 


* 


the Ea rhetorical nde, 
e, eee eee 


which my ambition br itnagi 
after. I might be in truth only contidered to be 
pursuing what I began, only compleating what I 
undertook in his life time, from an intention of 
doing justice to my own understanding, when 


zBome, who were older than me, declined it; and 
tte younger dared not attempt it. And I will 


not presume, but assert the privilege of exercising 
the result of a professional education, and abiding 


the test of solid judgment in an inquiry after 


'To allay the tender apprehensions of those, 
who plaintively expresscd their fears and anxieties 


for me, and who persuaded me to decline the 
work ; to enlighten the blind admiration of those 


who never having read a single line he has writ - 


ten, believed him to have been the first Surgeon 
Fl his time; and to inform the implicit, but zea- 
| lous pupil, who relying upon the truth and in- 

tegrity of his master, without consult ing his o n 

undemtanding, was persuaded, that the latest 
discoveries, and newest opinions of John Hunter, 
could not be n already registered in former 
rofessional life, eee | 


vill be found tbe not bly culated. 
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20m THE KIR or Urs sro in Tux zenebt or 
| ANATOMY,” AND CONSEQUENT TRANSACTIONS,  T@ 
TAE YEAR SED: / RE 


Ss 4 1 4 & * 


IT; is not. Gy intention to enter into a minute 
account of the life of John Hunter; nor to pre- 
tend to be nicely accurate in the dates of thoſe 

domeſtic tranſitions, from childhood to that pe- 
| riod which terminates ths career of human ac- 


4 : * 25 , 5 * * r 7 2 8 2 
* 


4515 Ws was a Wt ger brother of che 
late Dr. William Hunter, and was born in the 


5 5 county of Lanerk 1 in Scotland, ſome time 2 


| WW ert % UG ve edt 0 
N oking that has bet my. „ al | 
lately, b ha been ſaid of the tranſactions of his 


youth. And as 1 do not aſpire after adding 
another inſtance to the natural deſire in man for 
propagating wonders, I (hall ſuppoſe that when 
John Hunter was in the arms of his nurſe, he 
| Was ſcen exactly like any other child i in a fimilar 

_  Gtuation;; that he was not diſcovered in erform- 


mm THE L162 or 


faid, by the nd ſighted, to be Signs my 
future great atchievements ; that he was neither 
detected in playing with a ſerpent, thruſting his 
nand into the mouth of a lion, nor ſtaring the 
keen eyes of the eagle through and through, till 
he forced him to blink at his on, the keeneſt. 
Nor ſhall I attempt to amuſe with any anecdotes 
of young Hunter, during his ſcholaſtic educa- 
tion; whether his genius was ſo unbridled and 
overbearin g: as not to be brought to ſubmit to 
the trammels of diſcipline; whether from a - 
time he had fixed the determination 7 never to 


read, which he has been declared to continue | 


during his latter days; nor whether he had any 
education, excepting ſuch as thoſe have, . 
are 1 8 e to a common x trade. 


* 


A wheel wright or a carpenter he Sani 


was, until the event of William Hunter becom- 
ing a public lecturer in anatomy, changed Be 
ſcheme of his future occupations, and determined. 
him to accept the invitation of his brother: to 
lay down the chiſſel, the rule, and the miller ;- 
and take up the hos the blow 1 wh and TOP 
probe. DO, - 3 . : ; 


* 


vonn. 3 aux rz. | 11 


api dale Hunterin the yea 1786. But whe - 5 
ſer it was publiſhed in any other way, before 
it appeared in the Commentaries, I cannot tell. 
At any rate, it was ſaid to be drawn up by qohn 
HFunter, if not then publiſhed, in the year 1566, 
in juſtification of ſome diſputes about anatomical 
diſcoveries, then agitated, and vehemently. con- 


ducted betwixt the two Hunters, and the three 


Monroes of Edinburgh, the father and two 
ſons. Theſe diſputes extended to three different 


. diſcoveries, and involved in them beſides, the 


illuſtrious De Haller of Senne, and he late | 
een Pott. „ ner M FCC 


The La 4 9 — 43 et . ö 
_ to diſcuſs, in order to diſcover. what was 
the ſhare that John Hunter took in them; what 


Voas rhe diſplayof moderation and genius, which 


he had ſhewn when in the vigour of youth, i in 
1 the openigg of his underſtanding, and in the 
dawn of his introduction to that anatomical; the- 
atre, where he has been ſuppoſed ſince to have 
acted, from the ſuperior powers of the mind, a 
part ſo conſpicuous, as to become in the end the 


al ee, god firſt gran. in the word. 


= 7 


Ns i Tag A „„ hege 


I the. year e William Shani Gale 
Sharpe, in reading a; courſe of lectures on ana- 


9008 hs to a ſociety 1 navy aer 


he 12 | Taz; 1112 OF: 


at a houſe ſomewhere * in 
which he gave not only that fatisfaftion; which 
quired” às a lecturer, but alſo indured him to ; 
extend the plan of his lectures, ſo as to Wann : 
fo: Rey nftrud 
OX N99 En 57.205 S 3 8 
een c be e John Hunter en- 1% 1 
word fag zee diſſecting room of his brother; ; 
when he was about cighteen years old: + 
have no reaſon to doubt, but he was of great - 
 fervice to his brother, and in as ſhort a time as 
any young man with the ſame education could 
have been. That he was always of a turn to 
induſtry, is very clear; and' that the purfuirs of 
anatomy are not muck retarded by the want of 5 
education, may be believed; as whatever was of 1 


value that treated on anatomy, has been ſoon . Y 
tranſlated into Engliſh; ſo by this, he was en- 
led, with the affiftance of his brother, to felt 
: ject which claimed his cloſeſt uti, f 
| ver the fame was then wr. the atten- i 
bon oF anatomiſts in 6 — ra 
— 2057 ie; $1 {6-576 1277 FEN 99 e 


to rſue that ſtudy his inquiries had approved; - 
and with probably” more ſincerity and ardour, 

ir MHD education had been of à more liberal 

4 © He had ms ad \inekperre pur, di. 

| N 
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2 that without another choice; for an uneducated 
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2 5 7 


man, is undoubtedly reſtrained i in his election of 
the occupitions of Hife; he cannot wandler Wh 
but a guide; ſome one there muſt be to inſf¹,t — 
him; and John Hut der, thus coHditioned, „ 


availed himſelf of his brothet's affiftance, for © 

** ett: 7 3 FO 47 211880015 4 os 071 07 ; : | | ; 
As foon after his initiation to the ” 

ſchsol, as the ogreſs in ſcience will ; | 

mit, he was found to be condiing lock ehe. 1 
timents, as tended to be uſeful in the lecture e 
room; and to be advancing the knov ledge'of | | 


ſome anatomical doctrines, which, at the ime © 

point of time, were occupying, or had occupied YE 
with an equal degree of diligence and fervor, 
the attention in the anatomical ſchools of Got- EY” 2 
gry, 5 5 agd err e ES 2 1 
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edel, from ente eee that all = 
Ae mankind tend to a neceſlary uſe: a8 if 
man were not endowed with a couſcience, and 
had not a e privilege of diſcerning 
right from wrong. Naturaliſts may tell us, if 
they pleaſe, that in the operations of nature, 
there is nothing uſeleſs; and, as the 1 


1 have no defire to diſturb ĩt by contra- - 


diction. ., The. plea of neceſſity would be but 
poor, when urged by one, who contradicts ano- 


ther without his improving the ſubject which 
gave cauſe for the contradiction. Whenever the 


5 TONES ind =: 2 will not 1 1 the: wil. to 


be in 


2 5 , * 4 < 0 * k Oy Sr 
4 6 3 py . 8 
6. * 4 * * n ww N c 
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Theſe 8 ariſe from: a * — 
tion againſt thoſe who preſume, that becauſe men 
differ in opinion, they | muſt neceſſarily be tur- 
bulent in their diſpoſitions; as if it were impof; | 
fible for a difference in opinion to be conducted 


by reaſon; or for a ſpirit of emulation to be 
raiſed, without a conſequent deſtruction of thoſe 
who engage in it. The praiſe: or blame arifing | 
out Ro every ns relative in its nature, ny 
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 - It ſucceeded. And here we behold the firſt fruit 
rn: which was only the 


; ; gave c cauſe to an anatomical war upon paper, not : 
finally concluded during five CD ata he : 


| ing the degree of ability in any man, to diſtin- 


reſult of induſtry, and one which is ſolely de- 
| . upon the powers of the 1 gp 
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ſome time, as a week or a formight, after this . 
firſt public demonſtration, . his brother, John 5 
Hunter, made a trial of injecting the teſtis, and | 


. of this young anatomiſt, offered up as a facrifice 


of many more. conteſts, and which . 


be e Hy 8 


855 


F. rom the ſtatement of the 5 as I there. 
"by the panties, I ſhall WP; i apt 8 
my concluſions.” 


6 is of the utmoſt i importance, 95 * | 


guiſh betwixt an invention, which is the mere 


The ſubject Sed HOT We my 8 inveſti · 
ation, could not have been decided by the 5 


mere * of the . but it muſt 


00 1 have - 
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The ſuggeſtion of i ht uns ng . 
of genius in any one; it was a common and fa- 
miliar piece of knowledge, which required the 
art of injection to demonſtrate; and that de- a 
monſtration was the only eee ee, 
yoann 1, £3 FLO Og THR EGS 
ROI NE OF dinge Pick ib 4.81411 5 
e ee ham: known the purpoſe of 
hs teſtis, and that what was elaborated. by it 
was in coitũ diſcharged through the penis. The 
common operation of ſtoning lambs, to prevent 
them bereafter from copulating, proves the PN, 
| knowledge to be in vulgar practice. Therefore, 1 
the moſt important object of injecting the teſtis, oY 
vas nothing more than ſurmounting adifficulty, | 
tubular vaſcularity. Who: firſt» undertook to 
make the experiment by injections, wo firſt 
ſueceeded in it, and who firſt imparted that ſuc- 
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idea by Eper injec ” "2 
given the reſult of them in the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions ; and that profeſſor Monro had 
likewiſe given the reſulr of his fac 2666s in the 
Medical Ef r.. 
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At- pens; 0 whe ies was not only erk lug 
veſted byde Haller and profeſſor Monro; but that 
experiments were commenced by them before 
William Hunter had began to teach anatomy, 
; and N 8 che brother John had began to learn 
JJ mens JHAy Tron Ape 
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It appears, that William Hunter was far be- 


hind the two profeſſors, de Haller and Monro, 


in beginning to prove, by ocular demonſtration, 


a connection of the ducts, coming out of tlie 
teſtis, to form the epididymis: as i in a note an- 


nexed to the evidence of Henry Watſon, for 


confirming the complete preparation of an in- 


g EE ee in _ 


e 3 ſhewn' Ny | 


take the opporeiiry with Hy ing Sf doing hi 2 
" gentleman the juſtice that I did at my lecture, 
with regard to his obſervations upon the teſtis, 

by declaring, that he firſt ſhewed me the ducts 


coming out of the teſtis to form the epididymis 


in a preparation where he: had We ham p 
e * great rac 
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t s, that, after. the ſuggeſtion of. the 
idea of injecting the teſtis, and after the experi- 
ments to confirm it had been made, and were 
making by de Faller and the Monroes, the 
Hunters were active and indefatigable in the 
ſame proſecution; and that they ſucceeded as 
early, as thoſe who had the as of > 
: 7 waren ſooner. 7 4 


Ie pong e young ah Fore bow. ld: 
: nounced by publication his ſucceſs, in com- 
pletely injecting the body of the teſtis, was not 
apprized of the like ſucceſs by any other anato- 
miſt: as the firſt, ſuppoſed to have been ſo 
completely done by William Hunter, had not 

been divided, and conſequently not proved; and 

as the event of the ſucceſs of the ſecond, done 

by John Hunter, had not come to his know- 
| ledge, when he publiſhed concerning the ſucceſs 
of his own injection. But whether the Hunters 
had ſucceeded in both their injections, or nei- 
ther, it matters not in the queſtion before us, in 
point of right or reaſon. If both the Hunters 


had ſucceſsfully injected, and if both had con- 8 


firmed it; if the Monroes, both profeſſor and 
ſons, if de Haller alſo, nay, if all the proſeſſors 
in Europe had been apprized of the fact, yet the 

two preparations belonging to them could not 


haye ne a 552. belonging to another. 
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Theſe two preparations were not Monro's; he 
had made that which he aſſumed the right in, 
he had not only made it, but had demonſtrated 
it; and having ſo done, he had the common 
right of publiſhing it, without the leaſt imputa- 
tion of theft, aa bag hits 1 "wa Accuſed 0 
Get Hunters.” R . 1 8 och 1 
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It appears, that the Hunters, who of all men 
cannot, nor ever could have been ſuſpected of 


being negligent in maintaining their anatomical 
rights, nor diffident in meeting the eye of the 
public, have not only in this diſpute, but 


throughout their lives, founded their complaints 


upon an unreaſonable plea; whether intention- 
ally, or from a weakneſs in their nature, I will not 
haſtily decide, They have uniformly expreſſed 


themſelves, upon every cauſe of diſpute, (and the 


whole of their hiſtory is compoſed of diſputes;) as 


if they conceived that, what had been read or de- 


monſtrated by them in the lecture-· room, was 


virtually and actually publiſhed; that it was, 
bona fide, equal to, and had = the 3 pos _— 


1 I 


err ors an oh way publication, | | 


FS 5 


bar a6 were deboch of being couhderel 
as a publication, was only a demonſtration. R 


Preparation cannot be publiſhed, but à plate 


from it may, They both ſeem to be convinced 
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upon certain occaſions: as whenever they found 
it their intereſt not to be reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity! df ſo feeble a reſource in argument, as when- 
ever they choſe to elaim a right, which they 
could claim hy common means, they always diſ- 
covered ſtrong ſigns that they did know there 
was à palpable diſtinction betwixt demonſtra- 
tion in a lecture. room, and a printed publica- 
tion: for no anatomiſts have publiſhed more 
than the Hunters; and no anatomiſts = 
ſwelled their publications with ſuch varieties of 
anatomical plates, not only taken from Wedel. 


«a. 


nal preparations, which they demonſtrated,” but 


alſo from the appearances of parts which they had 
diſſected; and to demonſtrate which in their 
ſucceſſive courſes, if they had not thus eee ed 
their plates, they un e em EY 
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ent Spades; antes Wit ide art ef 
Abe the teſtis, purſued in common, by de 
Haller, the Monroes, and the Hunters; and 
that the ſucceſs in it was become proper to de 


bet that e until they came forth 
with their complaints of what others had done, 
| bp neo eee e But if the” Hunters | 
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late, without impeaching that Whic fairly be- 
longed to de Haller and the Monroes by their 
having publiſhed more early; if they had left 
their reputation for diligence in anatomical pur- 
ſuits to ſtand upon the merit it really poſſeſſed, 
they would not have been undervalued; nor, 
for the firſt time, expoſed themſelves to ſtrong 
ſuſpicions of their naturally poſſeſſing the tor- 


ment of jealouſy ; wee tapas 11 A 
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ing, is improving, that the difficulty of ſucceſs is 
only ſurmounted, by attending to the proper 
attempted on a teſtis of a ſubject which was in a 
Rare of perfect health, and whoſe age was fa- 


vourable for a perfect ſreretion of ſeminal fluid; 


who had not undergone emaciation from ſick- 


neſs, and whoſe ſeminal veſſels had been emptied 


a ſhort time before his death; and that it ſuc- 
ceeds to a greater certainty on n of a large 
amel then Amal on. Pando os eee 


V Aa n 166? 

. 1 Joſs pron fabject, I beg to ns indol- 
—_ in beſtowing my tribute to the memor 
of Henry Watſon, in whoſe collection I have 
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it is due to his reputation, that his name ſhould 
find a record in his page, left his modeſt merit 
might have otherwiſe, paſſed away in ſilence. 
He was Surgeon to the Middleſex Hofpital, at 
its firſt commencement; but reſigned that for 


the Weſtminſter: Infirmary, at which he con- 


tinued to the day of his death. Some time ago, 
being rendered infirm, through a paralytic ſtroke, 
his end was haſtened by the alarm of a fire in 
Rathbone· place, in the vicinity of his ane 
. 580 oo ks Aegan in 0 Fe I ors 
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hs Borough, and poſſeſſed a very extenſive 


well choſen collection of anatomical preparations: . 


He was Fellow of the Royal Society, and pub- 
liſhed many papers in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and in the London Medical Journals. 
He had been a very good operator, and a ſur- 
geon of ſound judgment; very N 8 eng 
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1 He was one ofthe exert the Surgro's 
Hall. Wen in his duty, he never contracted the 
frowning brow, to confound the diffidence of 


youth; but by the placidity of his demeanour, 


ſolicited a diſplay of the knowledge they poſſeſſ- 
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ed. © He had a conſiderable taſte for muſic, and 


| filled up eee hours with the n 
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taken in che diſpute upon the preſent ſubject, is, 
by his attempting, out of date, to prove, by ex- 
periments made on ſive animals, that there was 
one, and but one ſyſtem of veſſels for abſorp- 
tion. But if theſe experiments, made by him; 
had come forth before the publication of young 
Monro upon the ſame ſubject, he would have 
| ten produced them in proper ſeaſon, for en- 
EE = anon mts eget age 
N | g. en it relares to 
; the Hunters, = Monro dy. Fr lp ef Dot | 
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began by John Hunter, in November 1558, 
and finiſhed in Auguſt 15 59: they are concluded 
with the following emphatic words: Here is 

the red veins do not abſorb in the human 
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1 conduct of the Hunters went no far- 

ther than to ſay, that they had taught, at their 
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lectures, what young Monro had pretended to 
diſcover : and that hat he had publiſhed as 
his own diſcovery, they had not only taught, but 
he had ſtolen from them. They did not then 
fay that they had publiſhed any thing upan che 
ſubject, as they moſt aſſuredly had not; but 
they relied upon the plea they! had before been 
in the habit of practiſing, namely, that what 


_ they taught and demonſtrated in their lecture - 


room, rise equal to en ON 
tion. F $9 7 271 WOE > at "Ip txt i + . 2% 1851 
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were: ſerious in chis aſſertion; for if they had 


been, John. Hunter would not have gone al 


experiments, beginning in November 758, and | 


ending in Auguſt 1759, and by them to prove 


to the world, that he knew hat young Monro | 


claimed as his diſcovery, before young Monro 
publiſhed it. and to prove that he knew what 
young Modro had publiſhed in the begingingef 
the year 2555, by what he had diſcovered by ex- 
e eee e Feen An 
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jr as it might appears hin, the ſort of 


argument offered in their vindication by the 


authors of the diſ- 


covery 


Hunters. And by their argument, it appears, 
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covery claimed by Monro, but which had been 

ſtolen from them, why had they not proved 

their title in the faireſt way, and made it out in 
an intelligent manner ? Whereas che experiments : 

8 of John Hunter conttadict their own aſſertions; 
as they were made to aſcertain the truth of 

5 young Monro's diſcovery, nearly two years after 
„„ his publication of it. So that the triumphant 
| words with which his experiments are concluded, 
at ſo late a feaſon as Auguſt 1759, when com- 
a | pared with the reſult of the knowledge imparted 
by the publication of young Monro's treatiſe, 
in the beginning of the year 1757, appear to 

have * all the effect oft that ingenuity- which; 
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1 . the reviewers on their accbunt of Dr. 
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i . lofts; b ay Gears! — Theſe were 
| muaade evidently with the concurrence of the 
HE Hunters. For the charge of the Hunters, and 
the reply of profeſſor Monro, I refer my readers 
to that Critical Review, or to can Hun- 
ter's Commentaries-. WR T6 SHO * z8 5 25 3 
if A 5 3 Bs 5 * eie 
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Monro's theſis was publiſhed; declaratory of the 
publication that followed in the beginning of the 
1 er h is out of eee e 
* 1 Pi 292 5 

5 leſt 5 amend mould * at a loſs 0 ne 
We John Hunter was doing all this while; and 
how it came to paſs that the ſubject either ſlept 
with him, or that he was diſtanced in the race he 
attempted to run with the young Monro, I think 
I can ſatisfy him as to that point, by proving, 
from William Hunter's on words, that Jöhn 
Hunter would have proſecuted the inveſtigation 
ſooner, if he could; and that he poſitively did 
not proſecute it, notwithſtanding. any eh | 
. en to the mee i e 


1 5 - 9 * 
. : El 


ff «6, 1 had 3 Gelb Dr: © RO 140 no Gains 

gear obſervations upon the lymphatic glands 
for ſeveral years after IJ had read lectures, and 
therefore never took upon me to decide between 
Nuck and Ruyſch, whether they were cellular 
or only vaſcular. All this, as well as the man- 
ner in which the lacteals and lymphatics paſs 

through them, 1 profeſſedly gave from authors, 
and not from my own obſervations. My bro- 
ther found out, to the beſt of my recollection, 
in the year 1753, or 1754, that he could fill theſe 
glands. uniformly, and the lymphatic veſſels go- 
01 E 2 | ing 
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ing from them, by puſhing a pipe into their ſub- 
ſtance, as Dr. Nicholls had done in the teſtis. 
When examined in this way, they have ex- 
J had ſeen this experiment repeated to my fatis- 
faction, I mentioned it in my lectures, and then 
doafm ned what Nuck had faid, from my own 
obſervation. Having found out ſo eaſy a me- 
| thod, my brother then intended to have diſco- 
vered or aſcertained the ſtructure, and, if poſſible, | 
the uſe of the lymphatic glands ; to have traced 
the lymphatic veſſels all over the body, and to 
have given a compleat deſcription and figure of 
the whole abſorbing ſyſtem. This he propoſed 
to accompliſh, as his other employments ſhould 
permit. He occaſionally filled theſe glands with 
air, with mercury, and with ſoft wax. They 
always appeared to be cellular, and the tympha- 
ties to paſs through them in the manner that was 
commonly ſuppoſed. To fee more exactly how 
theſe things were, he injected ſome with wax, 
and then ſteeped them in ſpirits of fea-ſalt for 
corroſion; but he learnt nothing of them by 
this experiment; for in waſhing they all crum- 
bled to bits, not only the ſuppoſed cellular part, 
but the viſible branches of the lymphatic veſſels: 
which was occaſioned, as he imagined, by the 
frequency or number of valves in them, inter- 
ſecting the column of wax. As he wiſhed not 
RIES : . TS, bd 7 to 
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to be anticipated; I treated the {ſubject nebdy at 
my lectures, and to the beſt of my remem- 
brance, only mentioned his manner of filling the 
glands, and the eaſy method of raifing the veſ- 
ſels wherever there are ſuch glands, and his opi- 
nion of the thoracic duct climbing fo far as the 
upper cava, inſtead of terminating: immediately 
into the lowly, viz. that the ehyle was carried a 
great way before it was poured into the blood, 
probably for the ſake of being firft mixed with 
almoſt all the lymph of the body. Both theſe 
obſervations I made as from my brother, when 
Dr. Monro attended me; and when the hurry of 
diſſections was pretty well over in the ſpring, my 
- brother ſat about a preparation, which he pro- 
poſed as a baſis for his intended deſcription and 
figure of the abſorbing ſyſtem, : Dr. Smith of 
Oxford happened to be in town at that time, and 
being much pleaſed with the intention and wich 
the preparation, was frequently in the diſſecking 
room while my brother was diſſecting, and while 
Mr. Riemſdyk was making the drawing: ſo were 5 
many ere een of our e ene 6 bee e 
ſtudents. to FIR ee 603 ett; 


Genn, 164351) of lnoqoge ot; vow f 6 Ee 

lameene ple paration and figure, ee 
veſſels ſrom the ham upwards to the thoracie 
duct were ſeen, as well as the inguinal and um- 
bar glands, all the larger lacteals at the root of 
the 
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the meſentery, the recepiaculum chyli, (or what 


finely filled with mercury. So far my brother 
had gone. A very indifferent ſtate of health, 
the effect of too much application to anatomy, 
other unavoidable avocations, Dr. Meckel's 
publication upon the lymphatic glands, and a 


diſlike of having any diſpute with Dr. Monro, 


which, by his father's letter in the Critical Re- 
view ſeemed to be threatened, all theſe things, 1 
ſay, have from that time made him lay aſide the 


ſcheme; and he will han ow — en 5 
as he was dunk hg 


By 5 8 it W bee prove —— 
= Lap were never prepared with their. figures 


for publication; and that Nuck, Mekel, de Hal- 
ler, and Monro, had anticipated all their procraſ- 
Senn e and made diſcoreries for oo 


Fact n n 

i on 5 true eee of _ addon one 
can hardly find a ſingle juſtifiable cauſe of com- 
plaint from the Hunters; and one is at a loſs 
for a reaſon, why the appeal to the public was ſo 
clamorouſly made, for what had been done by 
others; whilſt the choice was open to them, for 
| their 
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upon the inſidious manner, by which they de- 
ſigned to reſerve their information, as they have 
betrayed of themſelves as much of that part as 1 
am deſirous of being made known. But ought 
veſtigation to wait upon their leiſure, and be 
ſuſpended by the reſt of mank ind, for them to 
reaſſume it whenever they choſe? Is nothing - 
right or juſt, which is performed by another, 
when it had not previouſſy their approbation ? 
If any production anticipated them, the cry di- 
rectly was, that they were foreſtalled; if any 
another at the ſame time, the cry directly was, 
that they were robbed; or if their names were 
not mentioned by an author, although it were 
impoſſible for the author to know that they: were 
engaged in the ſame purſuit, or even their ſenti- 
ments about the ſubject he had written upon, the 
ery directly was, aue were moſt en 
and ER Ns Ps. Bre W £53 950d 
Bin er 20518 865 e eee 5400 
en as we are of the inventive , 
| (ache: eee is eee e bilagiog<0/ Ma 
reign anatomiſts than our own': and I am afraid 
almoſt. to aſſign my reaſon: for the ſentiments; 
but I believe it to be a Juſt one. I believe that 
the abilities of Europeans in general are equal; 
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e De 
of 


culties, but: becauſe they can afford to purſue a 


eme eee for the two laſt 


2 The Wen ofthat aliſariryy: n . 
certains the ſtructure and uſe of lymphatic glands; 
which traces the lymphatie veſſels all over the 
body, which gives a complete deſcription and 
figure of the hole of the abſorbing fyſtem in 
every claſs of animals, and which proves it in- 
dependent of branches of ſanguineous veins and 
acteries, brings wich it an increaſe of knowledge 
_ ertative of wonder: it is ſuch a diſcovery, as no 
ſicgle man, endo 
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and that the ſucceſs of 1 © foreign anatomiſts be- 
yond our own, is not derived from: ſuperior fa- 


ſtudy, which requires the uſe of time and brings 
in return no profit, better than we can. The 
German profeſſors have all of them ee 
incomes, and are eſtabliſhed by the government 
e cee eee 2050. 39 e ile 
ine 4d. boonpihotr. 2 5 „„ Ait 
5 ar — * out ges 
rifeſent ſubject: as it ĩs proved to be of that ar- 
duous nature, as to have atttacted the attention 
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To prove that the ſyſtem of abſorbed muſt 
em been brought to perfection by the progreſ · 
ſive advances of many anatomiſts, in many ages, 
and that it could not have been perfected by any 
ſingle genius, is eaſily done by referring to the 
progreſſive hiſtory of the diſcoveries. But in- 
dependent of this, I might ſay, with a moderate 
and rational definition of genius that, if it 
conſiſt in an intenſe application of a mind fitting 
by capacity for this particular ſtudy, and con- 

centrated to this object alone, ſuch a genius 
could never have compleated the doctrinè of the 

abſorbent ſyſtem, as we now find it. The na 
ture no diſcovery muſt pre-ſuppoſe an accu. 

on of mental e 4 patient exetciſe of 
* labour. Fe. Reg FL 
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The steal Bad deen Reet by ancient ate 
miſts, before their offices were made known: 
Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus take notice of white 
veſſels, but were unacquainted with the uſe of 
them. Caſper Aſellius, in the year 1622; ap 
pears to have been the firſt diſebveret of the 
purpoſes of the lacteal veſfels: and ſoon” after, 
when diffection of living animals became the : 
general practice of anatomiſts, Rudbeck — 
| Bartholine diſcovered thelymphatic veſſels: 
hi: pr gref * Farther” improved oy fiche. 
ene ee N VA 687 G6 who 
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who: diſcovered the thoracic duct, which had 


een by Euſtachius 9-2 horſes gen 


80 op a a of hes nf ſyſtem 


in the animal economy. was laid, when Nuck 


produced his complete. treatiſe on the abſorbent 
veſſels; and the patient eye of Lieberkuhen 
diſtinguiſhed the anatomical ſtructure of the 
villi of the inteſtines,—of the beginnings of the 
lacteal veſſels, from the internal ſurface of the 
villoſe coat and their orifices; termed by him, 


advanced to his time, I ſhall refer the reader 
who may be ſolicitous of purſuing the inveſtiga- 
tion, to the une volume of the ende 
Haller. 


x 1 e 


When the ſubje& of enquiry 8 ue 
conducted by theſe anatomiſts, who may be 


deemed to be of the claſs, in point of time i im- 
mediately behind the Preſent; among the names 
of which, I ſhall take notice of Nuck, Ruyſch, 
Duvernai, Lieberkuben, de Haller, Cowper, 


Mekel, Nichols, Akenſide, Monroes, and the 


Hunters, —all of whom enriched the theory, by 
partial reſearches into comparative appearances 
of the ſyſtem of abſorbents, throughout the ge- 


neral race of animals ;—it was for a while pur- 


: ſued no farther, T ſome it was diſcontinued, 


from 


from an arreſt by death; by many exhauſted 
doned, partly from diſguſt, partiy from antiei- 
pation, but principally becauſe the ſtudy: ye 
duced no emolument for recompence:from-fai 

of ſuoceſs, nor reparation! for loſs of times» The» 
ſubject appeared to be ſleeping, erhilſt John 
Hunter was upon the wing, to quit the lecture 
= room for the army; and whilſt the brother Wil-⸗- 
] hain: found out from inference, that he could 
employ his time to a better account, both in 


reſt nor being -wort 
them „ wan t glues 3 4 t Sd n 
Hit * ö 100569 ig oval 14 39 toi BAR. * 
of wy greatly at à loſs to eie weg what ad 
vances the Hunters have made in tliis branch of 
anatomical ſcience. There is no trace apparent 
al any thing done hy them; but the experiments: 


of the five living animals, made by John Hun- 


ter, betwirt ne 1758 and Auguſt 1759; 
and by which, it is ſaid, that he diſcovered the 
ſyftern/oFablorbent veſſels to be Cs 
any abſorption by ſanguineous veing and arteries. 
bad. fu eil 02 che eli id 2 
II theſe experiments were made at che time 
eee baue how came they not to be then 


point of profit and in point of honour che lau - 
h the ſcramble enen 
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from the war, five 
was the juſtifying cauſe of their being made g 


progreſſive diſcoverers of the abſorbing ſyſtem; 


| 12 h eee ee e ee 5111 40 
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tb Juſtify-this Hineers,! in aſſerting, chat what 
young Monro had publiſhed: of the ſyſtem of 
abſorbents being independent of ſanguineous 


| veins and arteries, was a thought ſtolen from 


them If theſe experiments, made at leaſt 
cighteen months after the publication of Monro; 

were not publiſhed as ſoon as they were made, 
to reclaim that right he had foreſtalled them in 
how much leſs could they hope to eſtabliſii that 
right to themſelves by publiſning them, forcthel 
firſt time, at the time that they did; which'was 
in the year 2764, after mee 
> years after they were made, 


And although I have given each of them a niche 
in the temple which Fame has erected to the 


yet my reaſon will hardly ſuffer me even d ag 
mit, that what was publiſed by them on the 
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e e Paget ofanmanitet hifery, when: 
the proſecution of this branch of the ſtudy- el 
it by ee additionally to thoſe who had : 
gone -before- him. By i 2 | mw 
groan ee aſtitut 
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of the abſorhent ſyſtem in birds;'\amphibiay and 
fiſhes ; and by theſe important difcoveries, he 
proved the univerſality of tlie ſyſtem of abforb- 
ents; and by demonſtrating theit exiſtence in 
the various claſſes of animals, he rendered it 
e than probable, that the veins even in them 
do not bee Theſe diſcoveries of the immor- 
tab Hewſon, were conſidered as ſo important in 


agatomy and phyſiology, that they were rewarded 


by the Royal Society of London wich Sir John 
Copley's annual gold medal. But his grand 


career of modeſt; merit and patient profeſſional 


labour, was prematurely ſtopped in the yet 


_ 1583, hen he fell the victim of a putrid fever. 


h 0290, <vedl daidw: eõοfαν , α²⁰i¹ nens 
e derne e 
* honours of the Engliſh nation from the 
ublic dos of Hewfon;' was 4 ſhort time aſter 
Aidipated-byahe fucceſſion of Sheldon; the pre. 


{ent profeſſor of anatomy to the Royal H ca- 
demy. The laſt work of Hewſon had illuſ- 


trated, by figures, the lymphatie veſſels of the 


extremities and trunk: but he had left no repre- 


ſentation of che lacteals, nor of the lymphaties of 
the different viſbeta of the thorax or abdomen: 
the lymphatic veſſela of the viſcera; and the 
lacteals in the human ſuhject, were but imper-/ 


fectiy known, even at the nen when we 


were deprived of hin. bf [2 28W. 3 3 Gil bat 
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be this deficiency, 8 Sheic on has cor i 


| rected the error of former eee g ow 


gures er thoſe e the 8 in 
the human body, where they have been falſel 
deſcribed, and where they bave been wegen 
diſcovered. But this does not comprehen 


whole of his work; its value is very. extenſive; ; 


his unreſerved diſcovery. of the; art; of inje 


to which the great progreſs of -anatomical-/f ſci- 


ence is chiefly indebted, claims a tribute of 


for ingenuous candour, and ought, by 1 its exam; 


ple, to induce anatomiſts in future to publiſh, 
an done, whatever: ahefihngsr reſpecting 


ene cg ee. müch —— miyſtery 


| OY dor 


ſition] of their injections, and e 

cting, injecting, and preparing 

the different parts: a Os OR the 5 
e of x a eee n n ce e een 
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N am now co tell the ee high ſpis: 
rit of the ſublime author of (c the Pleaſures of 
Imagination, became ſomewhat ruiffled by this 
diſpute, inſomuch as to have drawn from him a 


_ ' ſmart reply indeed, but ſuch a one as de * 
| raged ho it yas that yas called upon in vi. 


5 EE, mags 
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dication of te feelings proper to 8 rein ſehe o 
"oy was on eps ee, gentleman: ii 
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— ingenuas Aicher fdeliter artes | 5 5 8 
_ Emolſir mores nec finit efſe feros. he 
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ee Monro, in a boar to hi e 

5 mical obſervations, had taken notice of what he 

called inaccuracies, in a paper publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, for the year 1757  _ 
written by Akenſide, on the origin and uſe of tie 
lymphatic veſſels of animals. In reply to this, - 
Akenſide publiſned notes on the: poſtſcript, and 
eee ſmartly, and indeed with ſeeming 

juſtice, on young Monro, for affirming that he 

| * intel as aconjecture, in the Gulſtonian lec- 

ture, what in fact, from premiſes ſupported by 
argument and experiment, himſelf aſſures us, he 
deſcribed as the very next thing to a phyſical 
certainty; and likewiſe for inſinuating, that 
Akenſide's paper owed its eee g | 

treatiſe on e 2 e Haw 


4 


Akenkde evinces, thats Monro, in moſt of 

22 remarks upon his paper, either miſi b 
or miſrepreſented his meaning. In reply to Mon- 
To's objection, that the. tymphaticsare not called 
veins on account of their valvular ſtructure, 

but becauſe the fluid in them moves from the 
ſmaller to the larger branches, and towards the 
„ 5 : . heart, 
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be called veins on this account, becauſe at this 
rate the pancreatic and biliary ducts might 
have been called veins alſo. Here however, he 
ſeems to have forgot, that the fluid i in the pan- 
creatic duct moves not towards the heart, but into 
the ductus communis, and thence into the duo · 
denum. Akenſide has however invalidated the 
force of ſeveral of Monro's objections, particularly | 
that of inconſiſtence, with which be is charged 


in admitting a communication between the blood- 


veſſels and lymphatics. He ſhews that he did 
not ſuppoſe that ſuch a communication between 
the arteries and the naſcent extremities of the 


Iymphatics ſubſiſted, but at the places of their 


termination into the veins; the probability of 


which he confirms from experiments by Cow per. 
Upon the whole, though Akenſide plainly diſ- 
covers, that he is offended with young Monro, 
yet he expreſſes it like a neee 


e and concludes with the ne 1 


e And ſuch at laſt are thoſe ſlips, as Dr. 
Motire ſtiles them, which he is pleaſed to own 


may perhaps be thought venial in one who does 


not make anatomy his particular ſtudy. In re- 
rurn for which equitable conceſſion, he may 
{not perbaps but certainly) be aſſured, that Dr. 


2 . a liberal am- 
"nor | | 950 


L ; l , 
\ 5 
* 
JOHN HUNTER. 4 
* 
„ "DPF hi . 2 | 
bition in thoſe who are entering upon the world 
* = * 
of letters and ſcience, that into whatever fps, 
- A ef 2 r ” .* WWW 
or forward diſputes, or overweening concluſions, 
5 - 0 * 1 . I. - © h * ; 
they may be drawn by it, in aſſerting their own 
pretenſions to any thing praiſe worthy ; he ſhall 
5 1 2 5 Ne . | 21 f a * : Th Bop : 
think them all venial, arcept want of candour» 
nor would he have troubled himſelf, or any one 
7 : 13 ; - 2 Mont . » g : 3 
elſe, with a word in anſwer to Dr. Monro's trea- 
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3. or THE | DISPUTE BETWIXT THE HUNTERS AND” 
PERCIVAL POTT, ON THE DISCOVERY OF THE HERNIA, 
a CONGENITA, | 


7 15 ; - IST 


THIS diſpute was originally began in conſe- 
quence. of Percival Pott's publication of his 
diſcovery of that ſpecies of rupture, called her- 


nia congenita. It appears, that at the time the 


enquiry into the various ſpecies of ruptures was 
conducting with zealous ardor by Percival Pott, 
the ſame had alſo occupied the attention of de 
Haller at Gottingen; and it alſo appears, that 


de Haller was the firſt pioneer in anatomy, who 
virtually and poſitively explored the true nature 


of the hernia congenita: that is, de Haller was 


the firſt of all anatomiſts, of all countries, who 


publiſhed the diſcovery ; ; and it was de Haller 
who alſo gave it the name of hernia congenita : 
a name which defines the nature of the rupture; 
when the inteſtine in an Infant falls down into 
the ſcrotum after the zeftis, or along with it, 


producing thereby what he called hernia conge- 
nita. Or according to the explanation of Pott, 


at is that particular kind of hernia. in which the 


portion of inteſtine or omentum, which - occaſions | 


the tumour, inſtead of being found alone in the 


hernial ſac, (as in a common rupture,) is found 
in contact with the naked oF ; the bag con- 


taining 


\ 


| JOHN HUNTER. 43 
taining it Rug ONE "by 4 the tunica vaginalis 
_ 1 oy p 


Joi ihe year 1753, Aberbs de Haller wet 
| liſhed his account of the hernia congenita, and 
confirmed by it, that idea which had been pre- 
viouſly floating from the imperfect obſervations 
of others; particularly from thoſe made by 
Sharpe, as remote as the year 1748. The re- 
marks of Sharpe had called the attention of en- 
gliſh anatomiſts and ſurgeons to this objett ; . 
and if ſuch a riſing character as Pott had not 
given the ſubje& his cloſeſt attention, he cer- 
tainly could not have been ſaid to be what he 
then promiſed, nor what he afterwards was ac- 
knowledged,—as a man by habit indefatigable, 
and endowed by genius, education, and honor, 
to merit the title in a ſuperlative degree, of being 
the moſt eminent ſurgeon of the age: a man 
naturally ſo diſpoſed, as to be as far above tlie 
narrow ſolicitations for diſpute, as an expanſive 
| eee Gu Hy e ves RU © 

| De Haller s paper on 8. HG congenita, 
8 ee in the Opuſcula Pathologica, and was 
tranſlated into Engliſh in February 1736. The 
Publication by Pott moſt undoubtedly appeared 
ſome time after, and it was at that eee eg 

888 of time when the diſpute commenced. 

| G 2 ” The 
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The Hunters took two grounds to make out 
their accuſation againſt Pott; one, that he had 
ſtolen the diſcovery from de Haller; another, that 
he had ſtolen it from them. They thought pro- 
per to make out two inditements againſt him, 
that if he ſhould be acquitted of one, there migh 
vage mer 


They firſt ae: 5 Fas paving: ſtolen 
the diſcovery from them; but at the ſame time 
_ abuſed his performance, —abuſed that very per- 
formance which was ſaid to contain a valuable 
diſcovery belonging to them, and if not their's, 
was de Haller's; - abuſed that performance which, 
if (as they called it) ignorant, dull, or uſeleſs, 
was not an object for invidious contention z—not 
worthy to be claimed by them. from whom the 
diſcovery it contained was ſtolen, nor to be 
defended by him who was dene of SEG 
committed the theft. ; 


« The creatiſe,” tow William Faun), 
* came out in the month of February or March 
1757. It aſtoniſhed me, if poſſible, more than 
| Profeſſor Monro's account of the lymphatics had 
done, It hardly contained one new idea. It 
was what any pupil of mine might have written; 


cor the caſes given at the end, ſupported only 


: either of us Jlurino 
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an unconteſted fact) and yet neither my bro- 
ther's name nor mine was mentioned. It bore 
ſtrong marks of ſecond hand obſervations, and 
of a time ſerving hurry in the compoſition. I 
mplained of this at my lectures. Every per- 
fo to whom I mentioned the ſubject, expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe ; and the authors of the Critical Review 


made ſome reflections which could not bepleafing 


to Mr. Pott, and which one would bars emen en 


<a mY 21 0 of the 1 of the Han- 
ters · and to ſay the truth, if Pott had not made 
a reply to ĩt, he muſt have been more than a 
ſtoick; he muſt have confined the common' paſs 
ſions of nature by ſomething more than 
. - phy has ſuggeſted for binding them. Pott ſub- 
mitted to a defence; and ſo far as it is neceſſary 
to repel the diſhonourable charge of his having 
ſtolen the diſcovery; by a Previous converſation 

he had with John Hunter, I ſhall wee an 1 | 
| mw wag own beck 8 


cc 52 er ae ns P. Pott) ce . 1 5 
: ths the congemia bernia was once mentioned by 
my ſhort viſit, notwithſtand- 
ing the Doctor has ſaid that his brother ſhewed 
me his preparation with great readineſs, and 


- - 
6 -a 


— * 
—— 
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the contiguity of the inteſtine and teſticle. Our 


converſation turned entirely on the paſſage of 


the zeftes from the belly into the ſcrotum; and, 
as far as I could perceive, (for he ſpoke with 
the moſt cautious, 8. par e mnt 
our I were 1 „„ 


+5 ET ST ES 


1 „ My; papers were at n time Aniched, and 


. for the preſs ;—nor: did I alter a 


ſingle ſyllable in them, in conſequence of this 
viſit to Mr. Hunter. But had that gentleman 


been half ſo explicit as his brother repreſents him 


to have been; had he been ſo ingenuous as to 
have told me, that either he or the Doctor had 
regarded themſelves as the diſcoverers; had he 
ſignified that either of them had any intention to 
ſay,” or to publiſh any thing about it. would 
either have ſuppreſſed my bock, or have men- 
tioned their names in it. And as to the ho- 
nour of the See it e not A e e 
me any concern at all. a 


ce That is a ſhort and true account of the hs | 
this is the thing for which I have been traduced 


in print. The manner in which I attained my 


knowledge I have already moſt faithfully related. 
But excepting that ſingle circumftance of not 
having related the ſhort converſation which paſſed 


between his brother and me, and from which 1 


: » ; * 3 
94 7 | | did 
- 4 % 7 : : 


” 


JOHN” HUNTER. | 4 


did not derive the leaſt degree of information. 
When I publiſhed my tract on the congenial 
rupture, I had no intention to anticipate either 
of them, or to prevent either of them from en- 
joying any reputation or honour, which might 
ariſe to them from their labours on this, or any 
other ſubject: if he (Dr. H.) had ſaid, that he 
or his brother was then enquiring into that part 
of the animal œconomy, I ſhould moſt probably 
never have proſecuted my enquiries, as I ſhould 
bave known that the ſubject was in une 
pan of that ſoi7uo 255% 2.165% 


This viſit was paid (by 1 80 5 8 conſel⸗ 
ſion) in the autumn of the year 17563 and Pott has 
proved an hiſtorical account of his diſcovery, by 
an appeal to names above the power of ſuſpicion; 
He ſays, that as the thing gave him much plea- 
ſure, he procured a number of ſubjects, ex- 
amined carefully, noted appearances; drew con- 
clufions, made preparations, and ſhewed both 
the papers and preparations to his friends. And 
what the Hunters muſt think very remarkable, 
as they never had been uſed to any ſuch poſſi- 
bility, moſt ofithoſe friends belonged to the ſame 
Hoſpital. Perhaps that was the reaſon why they 
could not bring . theinſelves to believe him. 
Among the reſt were Sainthill, Nourſe, Webb; 
and Hawkins. And when he had examined a 
. | great 


| ings, cannot eſcape him, who is furniſhed like 
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digeſted TP into o beter onder, and ſhenedrher 
— to the ſame Keen „„ 


a on amo if he 
had appealed to thoſe names without authority, 
and he muſt have been a longer time in bring- 
ing forth his diſcovery than John Hunter has 
given him, if this appeal of his be true: for his 
viſit to John Hunter was during the autumnal 
courſe which | finiſhes with the year, and the 
treatiſe was publiſhed in February 1757 follow · 
ing. Woe 


There will never be an inſtance produced 

mow any thing was obtained from the Hunters 
that referred to the improvement of ſcience,which 
they choſe to . conceal ; and where, from their 
luxury in imparting information, any advantage 
of them could have been poſſibly taken. The 
reaſon for their thus guarding all their proceed- 


me, with a clue directly leading to their hearts: 
who has acquired that maſterpiece over their | 
motives as directly to account for all their under« 
takings, by diſcerning the intentions which in- 
duced them to ſet about them. This + np _ 
e e the e ee een 


5 5 1 In 
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In the latter end of the year 17555 when I 
firſt had the pleaſure of reading Baron Hallers 
obſervations on the bernia congenita, it firuck 
my imagination that the ſtate of the teſtis in the 
fetus and its deſcent from the abdomen into the 
ſcrotum would explain ſeveral, things concern- 
ing ruptures and the hydrocele, and particularly 
that obſervation which Mr. Sharpe had commu- 
nicated to me, viz. that in ruptures the inteſtine 
is ſometimes in contact wich the teſtis. I com · 
municated my ideas upon this ſubject to my bro 
ther, and deſired that he would take every 
opportunity of learning exactly the ſtate of the 
teſtis before and after birth, and the ſtate of rup- 
Wee were both comvinted | 


uppo ohtion,, bur ay now! — 
ed making che proper uſe of tem. 
2 Sit e, M enn ini ok del 
ns In the courſe of the winter; my: brother 
had ſeveral opportunities of difie@ing feotuſes of 
different ages, and of making ſame 
the parts z and all his obſewations agreed with 
the ideas Ichad formed of tl nature 5 
and of the origin of the nee 
in the fatus. But till thoſe obſervatious were 


ed to hig ö | 
aſcertained 


'E 
2 


| which did not appear till th 
ing, for keeping back the important informa- 
tion, publiſhed by de Haller, and known to 
them, from their pupils? It was moſt aſſuredly to 


„ uin ane 


aſcertained, he deſired me not to mention the 
opinion in my lecture; and therefore, when 
treating of the coats of the teſtis, and of the fitu- 


ation of the hernial ſac, &c. I only put in this tem- 


porary caution, that I was then ſpeaking of thoſe 
things as they are commonly in adult bodies, 
and not as they are in the fetus: and at laſt, 


when I was'concluding'my lectures for that ſea- | 


ſon in the end of April 17 56, with A courſe'of 
the chirugical operations, I gave a very general 
account of my brother's obſervations, and ſhewed 


both the drawing 'of Fig: II. which was then fi- 


Ms and d 55 OE from which it it v Fa nacken 
of 1111193 1318 DOE SO AL, 

1 a eber, 4e were dente d. "A deten the 
12 of the Huiiters, who Rad previouſſj 


thus debated” the matter of prudence'; and who 


had; from chat eauſe; kept back even what they 
knew (without de Haller, if any body believes 


it) from the very pupils who! vers attending 
them for information? I aſk what the motive of 


the Hunters could have been, during the inter- 


val betwixt the publication of de Haller, which 
by this time bad appeared; and that ef Pott, 


| Febroary follow: 


make themſelves appear, in the eyes of the pu- 


JOHN: HUNTER, 5 31 


pils, principals | in the diſcovery. For if they 


had avowed the diſcovery, without any illuſtra- 


tion of it from their own diſſections, ſuſpicion 
would have directly given the credit to de Hal- 


ler. It was prudent, therefore, in them to avoid 
ſaying any thing of the diſcovery, until they 


were prepared; — and during that interval I" 5 
Wars rreatife ER ata 2] 


poles is ETA ae in philoſophy, for oh : 


| cath of all men, from whomſoever the 


example may be drawn, to dwell upon. this in- 


fallible axiom: that no one is ever ſo ſtrenuous 
for the reputation of genius, as he who has it not; 


and that no one is ever ſo careleſs of that giſt of 


nature, as he who has it. Genius ſits eaſy upon 


feels importance nor dignity from his-own con- 
ception of its value, becauſe he cannot ſay, it 
belongs to him in any other than a relative ſenſe: 


he muſt derive his title to it, from the approba- 


tion of thoſe who alone can eſtimate the fruits of 
his invention. If ever there was an inſtance, 


5 where two men have been ſo often diſappointed 


"miſtaking themſelves, as the Hunters, I 
ee not where to find ĩt. All their diligence, 
their art, and their conteſts, only prove, that they 
mow ale at MH en 


$5113 ; 
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- reputation bearing the ſmalleſt reſernblance to 


men of nn 


Thinking they had ſachs ot a ons. 


portunity of riſing into fame, by making de 


Hallet's - diſcovery. indirectly their own, they 
meditated-their diſſections, when, miſerably un- 
fortunate for them, theſe came foo late, as in 
the mean time Pott's publication came forth. 
That was the ſhaft which ſtuck in their ſides :--that 
was the /ateri lethalis arundo ;—that was the cauſe 


of their abuſing Pott's publication, and—that was 
the ſimilar practice to which they had reſource, 


in the diſputes of injecting the teſtis, and of the 
abſorbent ſyſtem. If Pott's publication hardly 


contained one new idea, the Hunters could not 


have been injured: or if Pott confirmed the 


truth of his diſcovery, by a variety of caſes, which 


offered, frem time to time, at the hoſpital he be- 


longed to, and the Hunters did not, they could 
not poſſibly lay claim to his diſcovery ; as wich- 


out caſes there could not have been a diſeaſe of 


that nature known or deſcribed : nor could ſuch 
caſes have been brought forward © dependant 
upon the will, but only when patients afforded 
the opportunity; and ſuch caſes being rare in 
their nature, there muſt have been ſome time, 
Theſe facts could never have been ſtolen from 
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the Hunters, on Pott's viſit to them, avi two 
months of his publiſhing ; ; and the progreſs of 
theſe facts are e atteſted 5 the i 278 


— to. 


or if Sha bad Ho up the iden from: ts 
Haller's s publication, and confirmed it by theſe 
caſes ; in that inſtance, the Hunters provethem- 
ſelves to have no other concern in the conteſt, 
than informing againſt Pott for ſomething taken 
from de Haller, and in that they prove too much 
for their own fakes, as“ Whoever,” (ſays Dr. 
Hunter) vill take the trouble of. comparing the 
paſſages quoted from de Haller, and from Pott, 
will ſee that if Pott did ſteal at all, he ſtole the 
whole ſubſtance; and that no man could ven- 
ture upon a more literal tranſlation with any 

chance of 5 185 1 m.“ 


ea in ws Fang to 9 . hs he 
han never ſeen, read, or heard of that work of 
de Haller, either in Latin or Engliſh, till twelve 
months at leaſt after his publication. This he 
avoyed, as he emphatically ſays, to fave the 
reader's time, and to cut ſhort the diſpute. But 
the part of his reply which was felt moſt ſe- 
verely, from the een it ee was the fob. 3 
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Indeed the ſpirit of criticiſm, or more pro- 
perly the deſire of finding fault, has, in this in- 
ſtance, got the better of that artful caution, with 
which Dr. Hunter moſt frequently either ex- 


preſſes or conceals his ſentiments, has carried 


him beyond the proper mark, and made him 


prove too much : fince, if L had read the Op? 


cula Patbologica of de Haller, previous to my 
publication of my general treatiſe in 1756, 1 
muſt have obtained from thence, that very in- 
formation which, the Doctor ſays, I got from 
his brother in 1757, at the ſame time when he 
is ſaid to have explained to me the Doctor's hy- 
potheſis; for in that book, as 1 have already 
obſerved, are contained, both the doctor's hy- 
geen gy he __ e and I ſs il 
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Aſter the a of 3 Pott on ta a conge- 
nita had appeared, the conſternation in the lec- 


ture room of the Hunters muſt have been diſ · 


treſſing to them; as in conſequence of the Hun- 


the diſcovery of de Haller, till they were pre- 


pupils were continued in ignorance of the whole 
of the diſcovery. And when that treatiſe, pub- 


liſhed by a ſurgeon belonging to one of thehoſ- 
pony bane written in _ vulgar tongue of their 
19 | country, 
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country, could be read by the pupils, and the 
contents of it loudly whiſpered in the lecture- 
room, it was impoſſible but in the conſequence 
there muſt have been produced an exploſion: 
Ait was too ripe, and too critical to be ſuppreſſed: 
and the Hunters were driven to ſay any thing 
againſt Pott, becauſe they could not ſay any 
thing for themſelves. It will hardly be credited, 
that, if their ſituation could if poſſible have been 
more diſtreſſing than it was, they would have 
confeſſed to the pupils, that they knew of the 
diſcovery, but had foreborn to demonſtrate it, 
from thoſe motives of ack: 1 e 
8 explained. A. $4703 e 251 % 319W 
2:73 Hep Maps 10 218 . Ille 903 
I am ieee to Ee 55 36; Eibe 
John Hunter's deſcription of the ſituation of the 
teſtis in the fetus, with its deſcent into the 
ſcrotum. I ſhould have hoped to have conſi- 
dered the importance of this piece of anatomical 
performance relatively, at the immediate time it 
was in preparation, for being diſplayed in the 
lecture · rom, either before his pupils or thoſe of 
his brother; but that privilege is denied me; as 
te firſt information we have of it is drawn from 
William Hunter's Commentaries. And I am 
very apt to conclude, that this performance took 
up more time than we know of; as John Hun- 
fer has given us to underſtand, in the ſecond page 
: | | | of 
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of his «Animal economy,” that, the Las 
obſervations on this ſubject were taken from my 


notes, and publiſhed by Dr. Hunter in his 


Commentaries, to which I have added ſome 
practical remarks. I take it for granted, there- 


fore, that theſe obſervations were never, or, if 


they were at all, not in any ſeaſon, read to the 
pupils during the diſpute ; but I am more apt to 
conclude, that they were drann up W r Pur- 
poſe of being publiſhed in the Commentaries, 
after the return of John, Hunter a the wars. 
They never appeared before the public till March 
1764, and it could not be avowed, that they 
were ever read at any time in the form they are 
publiſhed, as the rudiments of them, till the 
Commentaries came forth, were only in notes be- 
| longing to r Rab 1:31 ar 18 
n avis... 07-641 

A This e Ba flandaiag the firſt fubje@iin 
John Hunter's book on the Animal econo- 
my; and, independant of his experiments on 
the . of veins, is to be conſidered as the 
firft production of the author. As it is found in 


the Animal œcononiy, it is very different from 


what may be ſeen in the brothers Commenta- 
ries; it has a new introduction, and contains 
much additional matter; there is à caſe an- 
. to it of che er e yu af. 
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5 ter Pott's caſes, which de en foreſta] 
them i in eee, Se 21d 07 vide; 


Not 1 able, ain 
rity, to confider theſe obſervations as relative to 
the diſcovery of the berni t6 nta, I Thall look 

9. 

upon them, 45 explanatory en 2 
ſubject already diſcovered : and alchough: they | 
would have fairly been higher in merit, if they 
had not ariſen out of information already eſta- 
bliſhed; yet in examining them abſtractedly, 
with the view: of ſeeing what farther explanatory 
matter is offered upon a ſubje&, whieh has been 
explained, they will be found to poſſeſs much in: 
dependant merit: and I ſhould not follow-the - 
command of my underſtanding, if I did not vo- 
Juntarily own, that John Hunter, by theſe ob- 
OY, nei 158 g e dee ene 

00 cannot PER refralti 4 1 
more ſeriouſly, that they ſhould have been pro- 
duced in a turbulent ſtorm of contention, in 
a paroxyſm of envy, and in an act of claiming 
profeſſional rights belonging to others. ſhould 
have received more infinite ſatisfaction, if John 
Hunter had given me the opportunity: of apply- | 
n to Aera "Ow e which Denham wrote on 
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Fletcher, ab cloſing theſe diſputes more ha | 
ALY to his fame, by the Following, ” 75110 
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eee Tied eee e 
a to thee from other men's ar V 
Peer ze wn fame onledtr ruins. built, 09; it af 

Nor need thy guſter t title the foul [guilt _ 5 

Fr | Of eaſtern kings, who. to ſecure their reign 
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on Land myſelf A Dn page of 
the life of John Hunter, which cannot afford me 
pleaſure, if it were not derived from a conſcious 

intention of ſupporting truth: and as I know 
from what will be told by me, that the credulity 
of his admirers will be firſt ſnocked, and from 
the natural tranſitions of the human paſſions, 
their anger will be next rouzed; it is for that 
| 2 and that ng I have determined to be 
f 1 
7 ee babübede uy y ſubjects; | 
Be: if the eye of | criticiſm were to peruſe 
the whole. of them for this particular purpoſe, 
I do not know but the opinion would be, that 
the explanation, the language, and the ſiyle af 5 
his writing were at leaſt ample to the expreſ- 
ion of bis ideas: and that, if there be any ob- 
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| JOHN; HUNTER. 5 
ſcurities and any errors, as there moſt certainly 
are in very great abundance, theſe do not ſo 
much ariſe out of defect of language and ſtyle in 
his writing, as from a native obſeurity in his 
ideas: they are moſt commonly, e 
the een, of a confuſion hs wind In 
I I were not to 0 Yo into he ace of this 
clicks, however delicate it might appear to 
thoſe who wiſh that it ſhould not be enquired 
into, that truth which is poſitively neceſſary to 
be made known, and which preſſes hard for the 
cleareſt explanation, would hereafter be doubted; 
although IL am now | juſtified in ſaying, that it 
cannot be contradicted. Poſterity might other- 
wiſe have ſaid from perſuaſion, eſpecially from 
what appears upon the face of his publications, 
that John Hunter was a man of conſiderable 
knowledge in literature; and poſterity would 
prove it, in the plaineſt manner, by referring 
to the papers of experiments and obſervations 
now before me, to the many papers publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of * hat | 
| I to all his: Mais 5 ROWE 


web 


3 Jos 


„ The _. . hs wn furniſhed + the 
images, and that the writing part was always per - 
formed by another :—h prepared the ſkeleton, 
* OT covered it with compoſition :=he - 

Iz found | 
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found the W and another made than 
up into dreſſes for the public: he was incapa- 
ble of putting ſix lines together grammatically 
into Engliſh; and, at his lectures, he was often 

- found ſo far incapable of making out the ſenſe 
of his on notes, as to paſs over the ſubject 
they were meant to e png 
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| notions of things were io very impertect, and his 
conceptions ſo very contracted : inftances ariſing 

_ out his images, and if chey had been confined 

to them alone, they might have paſſed without 
obſervation: but they operated ſtrongly in his 
conduct towards others; and not only the pro- 

| | feffion,: but thoſe who follow it, have experi- 
enced ina very unpleaſant degree his vulgarity 
from a want of eee bergen n 
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; The * Be a which h have paſſed ods 
beſos me, were carried on in a monthly publi- 
cation, called the Critical Review: and the 
ſyſtem of that undertaking was in a great mea- 
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n in upon, to be made ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of the eee nume — 
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Ar. e for me, from the motive of 


truth therefore to ſay, that all the attacks, and 
all the replies of the Hunters, which gained {6 - 


willing an admittance into the Critical Review, 
during theſe diſputes which have engaged my 
attention, were reviſed, corrected, and/publiſh-' 


ed under the vermont eye, influence and di- 
rection of Smollet— the author of 
the Hiſtory of England, Houmpbry Clinker, 
Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, eee 


miſtake not, the Tars of Old England, and 


Smollet the then editor, and, if I ed 
dieſel prepeicibrcatiticunc local Rariels 


Smollet was at their command for any ſervices 


they wanted of him; for whatever was calcula- 
ted to raiſe their reputations; by the ruin of thoſe 
who ſtood in their way, his praife and his abuſe 
were equally at their obedience: And ta ſay the 


citcle of authorſhip upon the face of the earth, a 


more bitter ox clever fellow, not only for con- y 


folidating their ideas, but alſo for wanne 
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ea nb thockeds Landuch: of che diſ- 


5 putes on the part of the Hunters, as my are to 
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be found in the Critical Review, to the diſin- 
tereſted aſſiſtance of Smollet. I do not mean to 
be underſtood in ſaying that Smollet extended 
his ſervices farther. So far as Thave introduced 
Smollet, was purely to explain the zeal of that 
Review in the cauſe of the Hunters. This epi- 
ſodical digreſſion does not impair in the leaſt the 
force of my general aſſertion, that John Hunter 
never was the author of any production which 
has appeared under his name. But if I bad not 
thus previouſly grounded my aſſertion, if this 
fact had not been known, his admirers might 
have been aſtoniſhed at my imputation of his 
want of literature; and more eſpecially, . een 
the two productions I have already i 

they read the Greek anatomical derivatives, . 
accurately given tops the Latin terms in ana- 
tomy moſt nicely correct ſo as there cannot 
even be found, what ee in ſcience will 
frequently commit, the mark of a caret ( 
omitted. If I had not thus explained myſelf, 
I ſhould have been told, that John Hunter's 
experiments on the abſorption by veins, and his 
obſervations on the ſtate of the teſtis, appeared 
not at the time when the diſputes in the Review 
were carrying on, but ſo long after as in the year 
1764. I acknowledge the fact, and by it 
mane ee e _ - Ss were tg Nr, 
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wrote thim for him, but I kriow r John Hun- 
ter 8 at not have written Ane $f 11:89 


lf d W acknowledged; that the Uiſ- 
- putes in the Critical Review, and the two pub- 
| lications under the name of John Hunter, had 
been written and conducted by himſelf, I ſhould 
bave proved too much for the belief of his admi- 
rers. And as the ſting of the critic, throughout 
the whole of the diſputes, was acutely pointed, 
As the argument was conducted with a poig- 
nancy that cannot be outdone, charged with 
Greek and Latin quotations, which the lore of 
literature alone can furniſh,—it might have been 
concluded, that John Hunter had once been 
ſenior wrangler at one of our univerſities, and 
that it was fabulous altogether that he ever 
came from the workſhop of a carpenter directly 
ünto the diſſecting room of an anatomiſt. Now 
this his admirers will hardly venture to admit, or 
that he ever pleaded his inexperience in literature, 
as an excuſe for his errors, —or for his deriving 
aſſiſtance from others. If ever in all his publi- 
: cations, or in whatever his admirers -have {aid 
ol him, an apology for his imperfections had 
been offered, that might perhaps have filenced 
the obſervations of his opponents, or at leaſt 
have ſoftened their criticiſms: but he always 
conducted himſelf, as if he really had fed 
9 | | on 
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on the chain fruit of ſcience, which the tree of 
5 learning can an u“ö a 2426 en on 124 


I chall for a while turn away my attention, 
from, the vain; flights of him, who'thusarterapred 
to ſoars: like another Icarus, with dedalion wings, 
to contemplate; the character of the immortal de 

Haller, and to bew a contraſſ that in eee 
be K eee my intended motive. 
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= the three Eonar eee kiverde- 
e HE P 
has been already diſtinguiſhed: and curioſity 
would naturally preſuppoſe, that thoſe conten- 
tions poſitively aroſe. out of the importance, and 
value of the three diſtinct anatomical rights 
that the juſt title to the diſcoveries would have 
equally awakened a jealouſy for anatomical pro- 
perty in every one of the parties. But theſe ob- 
Jects were never ſeen by the eye of this philoſo - 
pher in any ſuch magnitude. De Haller pur- 
ſued his anatornical ſtudies without conſulting 
his hreaſt upon the impulſe of fame, or without 
feeling ſuffocations of jealouſy. What he was 

diſcovering was the reſult of his natural taſte; 
= and what, be Halden wi. chnſiderce: by 

him, as dead game by the true 

A, liberality of heart he gave it away, and went 
directly in purſuit of . 
5 10 14 he 
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The following abſtract has bern mathe? hoe 
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As 


De Haller was vom! in the voir _ Inhis cirty | 
infancy he manifeſted an activity of mind, a fa- 
culty for labour, and a ſtrength of memory ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who are deſirous of compre- 
hending many ſciences and purſuing great ope- 
rations. He was the firfl ſcholar of his time; 
and in his juvenal days delighted in poetical ef- 
fuſions, of which he has exhibired many valuas 
ble ſpecimens. But he ſoon gave up the purſuit 
of poetry forthe inveſtigation of nature; and made 
choice of the only profeſſion which would allow 

him to devote himſelf to that ſtudy wichout 7 re- 

p Ay that of r gene? LES 
On enterag upon this intake; ondcerabing; 
gu renounced wine for ever, that he might be 
certain to avoid the abuſe of it; and in order to 
guard more' infallibly from ſeduction, he thought 
himſelf obliged to obſerve a rigorous ſeverity in 
his manners. He began his ſtudies at Leyden, 
where he found an anatomical theatre well fup- 
plied with ſubjects; cabinets of natural hiſtory; 
a very extenſive library, and every thing which 
could encourage and invite to ſtudy. There he 
found himſelf in company with Boerhaàve, Al- 
binus then Voung, and the famous Ruyſch, 
K - the 
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the great improver of anatomical injections and 


Preparations, ſtill living at Amſterdam, proſecu- 
ting his ſtudies at the age of ninety. Here he 
took his degree; the theſis for which was on the 


ſalivary ducts, in which he diſplayed the know- 
ledge he had acquired in anatomy, and pro- 
claimed himſelf an obterver capable of enriching 
Ong ſcience with many RIDER e ang 


oo 1727 He viſited Eogland:z was coded 
to Sir Hans Sloane, who had at that time formed 
his collection of natural curioſities, and had the 
Pleaſure of becoming acquainted with Plum- 
tree, Cheſelden, and Douglas, men diſtinguiſhed 
throughout Europe for their profeſſional abilities. 
From England he went to France, and was in 
danger of proſecution for obtaining dead bodies. 
He then went to Baſil and ſtudied botany ; 9925 
returned to his own country in ye Ps z 730. 


The firſt poetical productions of 45 Haller | 


were by him committed to the flames, His taſte 
for poetry now returning, he bridled it in ſuch 
a manner that its charms ſhould not be ſuff- 
ciently alluring to detach him from the more ſe- 
vereand uſeful ſtudies. He only cultivated the 
muſes in his ſolitary walks, in thoſe hours of the 
Ae when e e e and during thoſe 

7 _ e receſſes 
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receſſes from labour with which his ſlate of health 
e anti him to com 1 : 

His knmehle Wer in anatomy NG ths 
largeſt: ſhare of his time; and tho' ſeparated: from 
his maſters, friends and competitors, his own pri- 


4 18 


vate cabinet and ſelect library ſupplied the place 


of academic aid. Here he laid the foundation 
of that vaſt extent of knowledge which compre- 
hended every ſpecies of literature. The diſco- 


veries of every cultivated age and nation were 


extracted in the courſe of his reading, which he 


continued with unremitting attention during his 
whole life; without being diverted from it by the 


viciflitudes of fortune or embarraſſments of af. 
In 1736 he made botanical excurſions, aſ- 
cended the mountains of Jura and Alps, and 
deſcended to the marſhes in Switzerland. The 
ſtudies of mineralogy and zoology were equally 
extenſive to his comprehenſion. The republie 
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en the univerſity of Gottingen; and tliere 


was eſtabliſhed for him an anatomical, botanical; 
_ ts profeſſorſhip. This he accepted, 
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: dre rei the happineſs of his life. But 
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that he eſtabliſned that fame of Gottingen, 
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accompanied by a young wife, whoſe perſonal 
qualities had captivated his heart, who had borne 
him children, and who, by the ſweetneſs of man- 

ners with which ſhe had adopted his taſte and 
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this undertaking proved fatal to his dear Mari- 
amne, Who died in ts” - an portage 
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proof of their eſteem for talents; and it was thus 
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O Juſtly to this day celebrated over the world. 
He was ſo truly original in phyſiology, that be 
might be fairly ſaid to have been the parent of 
it. To this end he inveſtigated the ſtudy on 
exact anatomy of man and other animals. Nor 
was it till after thirty years of labour, that he 
thought himſelf juſtified in publiſhing his diſ> 
coveries, and which was the æra of a revolution 
in anatomy en w to che powers of de 
e „ #1 01 SYONLD 
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1 review 8 new lids Was W 
by him in the whole circle of medical ſcience, 
in natural hiſtory, phyſics, chemiſtry, metallurgy, 
and cconomics. He undertook the review of 
the different articles, beſides hiſtories, COS | 
_ POTION of — and ſoils. By the 


Baie | | influence 
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influence he had with the princes of the empire. 
he formed the undertaking of Mylius to travel 
through America; and by the intereſt of George 
II. de Haller vas made a baron of the empire. 
After an abſence of 17 years, he returned home 
to Berne, where he was elected a member of the 
ſoyvereign council: a title which enabled hini to 
fill ſeveral places in government, and to one he 
ſucceeded by lot in 1753, when the adminiſtra- 

tion of the ſalt works. Was Se Ba en | 
wh age Ort | 4 N 8 OFF: n 5 18 N 
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„Eis „ 85 a magiſtrate did 
es take him off from his phyſical pur- 
ſuits. His experiments on incubated eggs were 
made at Berne. He compleated bis phyſiology, 
arranged his library, and collected his works. 

HFle ſurniſhed the Supplement of th Eneyclo- 
pædia with articles on the ſubjects: of anatomy, 
medicine, and phyſiology. As perpetual preſir 
dent of the univerſity of, Gattingen, he remitted 

nat, during his abſence, his attention to its in- 
tereſt. He was offered hy George II. the chan- 
vellorſhiꝑ of it: this produced a conflict in his 
mind, whether heſhould leave his native coun- 
try the ſecond time for Gottingen. But it Was 
determined that he ſhould remain at Berne: that 
more firmly to the ſervice of the ſtate, aſſured 

ES him 
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him of their en and ſettled c on a him: a a pentio on 

He! died! in ine year 17770 4 eee 
foo the loſs of the modern age; in which de- 
parted beſides de Haller, Voltaire, Linnæus, 
and Rouſſeau. His valuable library, conſiſting 
of 13512 volumes, on the ſubjects of anatomy, 
furgery, the practice of phyſic, botany, and 
natural hiſtory including his diaries, herbaria vi- 
va, and about 150 manuſcripts, moſtly written 
in his own hand, was offered to the London 
bookſellers, a number of whom agreed to unite 
in treating for it; but before they had taken 
any farther meaſures, the whole ee 
"m por gen GR „ pea ncdp i iy Ge ens 
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91 De Haller was moſt e in kt 


His elocution was free, ſtrong, and conciſe. His 


immenſe reading, fertile and faithful memory, 
and ſound judgement, enabled him to adapt 


himſelf to all diſpoſitions. In his perſon he was 


tall: and finely proportioned. His countenance, 


which had a ſerious caſt, from being ſhort ſighted 


was full of expreſſion. He was ſuperior to the 
Amen of wit, and diſdained to make a pa- 


rade of the knowledge he poſſeſſed. His ſoul 
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Taz Away! of anatomy is gracrally 29 1 0 


from three diſtin motives.— PR 
figs & x5 lay the OT foundation for thoſe 
who are hereafter to follow the Practice of PT; 
lic and ſurgery. 1 8 


. 4 


We 


hs, . To enable thoſe, who $9. ns it with more 
than common ardor, and with a longer attention 
to the ſubject, to obtain the qualifications, not 
only by inveſtigating the human ſubje& but 
alſo the various claſſes of animals, — neceſſary for 


becoming r teachers of che art of ana- 
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3. 'To firoith the philoſopher of independant 


| fortune, whoſe delight! it may be to inveſtigate 


the operations of nature, with the only true 
means of arriving to any degree of i fe 
the accom pliſhment « of that end. 
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The firſt and ſecond are the general motives, 
the third is particular = 3:4 rare indeed ! ! 
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Of the firſt, —the motive is s founded upon ne- 
8 as without the knowledge of anatomy, 
the practice of phyfic and ſurgery would be di 
ae. to thoſe who purſue it, and detrimental 
to ſociety who ſought for relief from ignorance 
the ſtudy of it therefore from this motive brings 
annually to London nearly three hundred pupils, 
who diſtribute themſelves at the various baſpitals, 
and when the hoff ſpital hours for ſeeing patients 
are over, fill up che remainder of the day by at- 
tending the courſes of their favourite anatomical 8 
lecturers. Two courſes are uſually read in the 
yar; ; "the firſt cothinehcing in October and end- 
ing ir in Deceinber, _the ſecond in T e and 
dong 1 April. 5 
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Gt he feeond; : motive Kiter Wa 4 fans: 
dable propenſity ; as the lecturers in anatotny are 
_ characters of the higheſt importance to ſociety; 
and ought to be regarded with a degree of ve- 
neration. . For ac acquiring their knowledge, they 
muft e oyercome 'coilforne difficulties, and eſcape 
che dangerous effects of unwholeſome proceſſes. 
Their intercsufles with intellectual nature can 
not be obtained RA ſevere attention, and un- 
4 der particular inconveniencies: they muſt pur- 
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* their enquiries in the coldeſt ſeaſon; and-from 
want of a better regulation, are reduced to keep 
up k eonnettion with a neceſſary order of men for 
obtaining the materials, without which they could 
not, in due ſucceſſion; of ſeaſons; diſplay che re- 
ſult of their laborious and ingenious diſſections 
to their pupils. 1-917 501 ods DIO "mon on ce 
VV 1 „ 10 36d e En 
This valuable branch of 0 which di. 
fuſes its influence into the practice of phyſie and 
which every ſubject of it ſooner or later receives 
his portion of good effect, is conducted hy rarely 
more than four or five lecturers in London. 
Within theſc ten years, fiye are now freſn upon 
N who e ee er ne. oa 
wortfulflliog FA nes 2 the Wh ond 
of theit fellow beings. The expences for pro- 

curing ſuhjects and large rooms are very conſi 
derable ; and it might have been bepod ahnt an 
undes taking ſo dangerous to health, ſo u 
ſant in the proceſs, ſo laborious in acquiring, 
and ſo hazardous in fortune, would procure 
return an adequate emolument. But L have rea · | 
fon to believe; that the profits among all the 
anatomical teachers amount altogether to no 
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From the account which is given by William 


Hunter of his brother John in the comimentaries, 
John had, during his diſſections for his brother, 
experienced ſome ſevere indiſpoſitions, which 
retarded his progreſs in anatomical engage 
ments: and this might have been one cauſe 


why he renounced the lecture- room, or at leaſt 


relaxed ſomewhat of that ſevere application, 
which was demanded from him who was here- 
after to become, what his brother then was, an 
anatomical teacher of ſome eminence: Perhaz 
the cauſe of ill health, together with his e 
education, and without knowledge of the tech · 
nical terms of the art, or ability to deliver, either 
orally or by writing; thoſe neceſſary formube 


found in preſeriptions, deterred him, at that 
time, from purſuing anatomy with any intent of 


becoming hereafter a regular teacher. There 
ee due ekegen den ſomel 3 reſo nn morn 


| wii to [aff his brother dee, and when 
the fame of his lectures was annually/increaſin 
muſt equally be deſirable when wins had 
crowded the theatre: moreover than all this, in 
the abſence of John Hunter, another ſupplied 
his place, which proves at leaſt Ts he was not 
then ſuited to che: je ere 9 | eine 
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This was the commencement of his being a 
geen. And in May 1756 he became the 
houſe-ſargeon' to St. George's Hoſpital; in which 
ſituation he only continued for about five months: 
he reſigned the office in September following. 

Hie ſucceeded:to Hopkins, and was ſucceeded 
by Gunning, the eee worthy Re 


* 
to the army. oY, 0 {114-5 Ne G1 * : 
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- Upon the Gridtelt enquiry]: I have reaſoun to 
tion John Hunter ever received: and to my 
own knowledge I can ſpeak it, that the period of 
five months duration at the hoſpital in tlie office | 
of houſe · ſurgeon is the ſhorteſt which can be a 
found in the unerring journals of hoſpitals. The | 
uſual time for the refidence of a houſe-ſurgeon 
is generally twelve months, but ſometimes it has 
been extended to two years: and the uſual 
mode of ſelecting the houſe · ſurgeon to that of· 
fice is, by his firſt having as a dreſſer diſcovered 
ſufficient ſigns of diſpoſition and attention to 
duty, as to merit the preference: for the office of | 
houſe-ſurgeon is of great importance to-the-inte- - - 5 
reſts of the hoſpital: his duty conſiſts in receiving 1 
and attending to all accidents, in ſending to the 
ſurgeon upon an emergent occaſion, in attending 
to the preſſing calls of the ſurgical patients dur- 
ing. eee of the N in ſuperintend-' 
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e ae conduct of the pupils, in keeping the 
under his care in order, in furniſh- 
ing 15 preparatory dreffings on days of opera- 
ene eee 00 e ES dead houſe. 


ol een e 
den Al Ll Sonia to have been 
upon an inverted ratio to all other ſurgeons. 
He to become a ſurgeon, ſerved a long appten- 
ticeſhip to anatomical purſuits, and only five 

rgeons, ſerve their apprenticeſhips with ſur- 
3 and for a year or two purſue ana- 
tomical ſtudies, and that at a period of lf too, 
when their minds are in preparation, and their 
ages 1 the — es 2285 eee AC- 
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cal ſtudy: whereas the art and practice of ſur» 
gery conſiſt in — 


principles, and a deſire for excellence reſulting 
from obſervation: the mind is conſtantly in the 


frequently a caſe that demands a freſh exerciſe 
of the judgment. Beſides the requiſite aid of 


anatomy, no one can be ſaid to be a perſect 


ſurgeon, without having ſpent ſome time in ob- 


ſerving the practice of the materia mediru. His 
ſhort ä at . would) not allow. 
85 i | 8 John 
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John Hunt 


his taſte for vain to 12 ee 
and his being totally unacquainted with the 
materia eee e walk his" a 


wit ak e e 580. which 
appears to be ſo very paradoxical,” chat from his 
admirers alone the explanation of it muſt come. 
He conſtantly aſſerted that he never read: πτ 
it then poſſible for any man poſſeſing, as he did, 
but barely the mechanical acquirements of ana- 
Z tomy, without education, without reading, with 
five months application to ſurgery" only, and 
without knowing any thing about the materia 
medica, to eſtabliſh the true excellence of the 
art, founded upon general principles, of a fur= 


geon d; But notwithſtanding whar he has been 


| known/to affert to the contrary, I believe that 


he did fead; and I believe he was ſo müch in 

admiration with che idea of being ſuppoſed to 
make rules in ſurgery for himſelf; that he hoped, 
by tus denying that he read, to avoid being 
detected, when he borrowed from another what» 


ever Was nee eee his o un. 
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- hereafter a teacher in anatomy, it 
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might be certainly conſidered as ſometliing too 
much for John Hunter to continue on the pur- 
ſuit; as the rewards of the art are only deriva- 
tive either from acquiring the requiſite knowledge 
for a teacher, or freun ONS education of a 
ſurgeon. 0 | Too DOE red 


He ane! to ag a wont er i becoming 

a practical ſurgeon, obtained an appointment, 

= I believe, upon the ſtaff in the army; and in the 

= year 1961 Was with the army that took Belliſle ; 
| * and inthe ſubſequent year, he accompanied the 

army to en en to e eee 


a p . 


The Memorabilia of 48 debe 
80 account: and therefore, although it be not 
ſhall note a trifle or two of thoſe occurrences, 
which have been handed down with unerring fi- 
delity during his abſence. It was at Belliſle that 
he firſt took to cramming the ſtomachs: of /liz- 
ards and worms, and firſt diſcovered a never 
failing method of diſſolving every bubo without 
its coming to abſceſs. As I have treated this 
dAiſcovery after the manner it merits, in my ob- 
15 1 ſervations on his treatiſe on the venereal diſeaſe, 
; I ſhall ſpare any farther critical NN | 
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the faculty of hexingiin fiſhes.” 0631225 
3 e DISH Lad; encleuit ie 
eee ofanecdote are dan 
Ken what John Hunter has ſaid of himſelf. 
But I think I need not have been ſo explicit 
upon the diſcovery, as no one upon the face of 
the earth would have ever ventured, or ever 
will, to aſſert for hiin, that he could do what he 
bubo without its cotning to abſceſs, no one but 
ee e eee eee bude to ſay it: but 
| is very unfortunate aſter all, no one who 
5 knows any er eee believed him, 
or did he believe it himſelf; for in his book 
on the venereal diſeaſe, there are eight inſtances 
pay eee dere eee e eee 
8 5111 3 CC 
of eee She bene ite wheat 
deal of my confideration, it might have been 
preſumed, that John Hunter was rather a parta- 
ker than a principal; and from that, an infer- 
ence might have been drawn, that when in a | 
| Nate of ſeparation from his brother William and 
tara eee would be found om 
aids of ieee ee as hath ne appeared, 
h 9 a and radically; i San ee F< e 
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He had ſcarcely arrived at Pattogaks defore 
he excited an uneaſineſs among the faculty, which 
their ſituations had never experienced before. 
He turned the commonintercourſes of ſocialgood 
humour into ſuſpicious tauntingꝭ of jealouſy: 
He created a faction and a [conſequent diſguſt. 
This brought on an explangtion from one uch 
was his ſenior in the army by ten years from 
one who hall been a faithful fbllower of 4he for- 
ſed his wounds in battle: He wasrouzed to draw - 
hos Grorihapen John eee eee - 
reconbiliatiod can.remone ſaſpicjon VO ew ons 
Noche i di l i 2 2 lad ok Hal 1 
doubt, ee eee may: thoſe I Will 
afiſt afar as it is in minen og mn 
Madeomatcnanmble of explaining 
J; 20W 15301} ado}, 1565 - bam) ka 
On his return to England, and at the cloſe of 
che wur, he took a houſe in Golden - Square, and 
botiiing by hid half pay; that enahled him to 
pay his houſe rent, and fome- other neceſſaries, 
requiſite ever ſor thoſe who ſit down in eee 
waiting for patents: and here commen 
firſt career of a London ſurgeon. Wks 
| wel | What 
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What Mesa to bes Homer, bee 
every ſurgeon in the beginning: there v not 
employment enbugh farhiſhed> by the-praftical! 


art, to filb up the active hours of the day But? 


his reſources were in an extraordinary degree: 


advantageous over moſt young ſungeons under 


the ſame predicament for want of patients: he 
experienced no laſſitude: he had furniſhecb his 


mind with the means of eee daneben ſay: 


PASS * * 4 2% I 
try. Patt e moi" [3061 "7. 2 0 nan 15A; Goo? 


Aich QF; + 21G 1 * Nn en; N 72% 30 Itter 
Ha opened a n for didloftions, and dei 
monſtrated ſubjects to his pupils: he began tor 
make preparations upon his own aceount: he 


carried on thoſe reflections with a neu vigoun, 
chat had ede upon his mind before he went 


| rr And he, or ſome one elſe for him, 
put into ecombipldn. thoſe papers on th Nec: 


uon of the teſtis, on the Abſorptian Bye Heins, 
and on the State of the Teſtis in ibe Fats, and 
on the Hernia Congenita, which were not pub- 
liſhed: e ee Ys N _ patron yr 3 
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He h not at ths ti „e be thoſe be 
ſeverities of temperance to which he was ob- 
ſerved to adhere at his latter part of life. John 
| FRONT at this time, and hm time after, 


M was 
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was a companionable man: he aſſociated in 


3 


os mediating plans of We: that plainly denote 


company, drank his bottle, told his ory, and 
laughed with others. And in all probability by 
that ſuppreſſion of the ſolitary. paſſions, which- 
never could have befriended his eaſe, - by ſuſ- 
found himſelf an extraordinarily happy man. But 
theſe halcyon days did not laſt long. He ſound 


alſo what is commonly true, that familiarity did 


not enhance profeſſional eſtimation. He was 
ſoon ſickened of the diſſipation he had ſome - 


what contracted by the ſociety of officers from 
the army, and more rtadily yielded to his natu- 


ral inclination for indulging his calls to-ſpecula- 
ee urge rege, ge _ 691-2 
eh . | 72 . 
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the Royal Society; and in December 
| ou Shots Os to > St, Geor e's MODE. in 


1768 he 


5 1790 3 3 3 eee ts 
hn Ast, and took the houſe which his 
brother had left when his own was finiſhed 
hoes: he had ain! in Windmill-ſtreet. 


During all thisti time. ho bead Nest at 1 0 5 


an 
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an intrepidity of mind and a vigour of applica- 
tion, which natural obſtacles inſurmountable by 
moſt, could not ſuppreſs in him; which few have 
ever attempted, although ſupplied by the N 
_— aid of ny ehe OO 

/ The prbgtice oh 3 nad at d 8 
for: long after, afforded no opening for him. 
Hawkins, Bromfield, Sharpe, and Pott, em- 
braced almoſt the whole of family practice: 
whilſt Adair and Tomkins carried from him the 
chief of the practice derived from connections 
formed i in the FAY > Fav te Fa 


2 voi} md dom chat he drew the — GN ad- 
vantage it could poſſibly admit. He had the art 
of giving a conſequence to every thing that he 
did, by the dextrous uſe he made of his anato- 
mical machinery. He aimed to be admired ra- 
ther than uſeful marvellous than true difficult 
than important. Of this I ſpeak from a thoroug 
conviction, that if John Hunter had experienced 
a better education, he never would have gone 
the length which he did ,nor en fo Wt 


With Fe exception - whine s Was publiſhed i in 
his name by his brother William, in the year 


. 3 appear to be any thing. by 
” Mz _Jokn 
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John on his return from the war,  Upito. the year 
177. If chere were any pub ications, they muſt 
have terminated like mauy more by others, they 
muſt have experienced the fate of abortions, or 
at leaſt I know nothing about them. And here 
was an opportunity of ten years, which a man of 
true genius would have embraced. He would, 
though late 1 in life, have laid that foundation of 
which had' eſcaped him in his earlier 
part; or he would have declined the vanity of 
public fame, for the private cultivation of uſeful 
knowledge. John Hunter did FOE ON one 
Nor the eee 7 


'; His profeſſed delight 3 of the anĩi- 
mal economy: but his ambition carried him far 
beyond the uſeful proſecution of that ſcience, ſo 
flattering to the laudable diſpoſition of thoſe, 
who purſue it purely for information. He was 
never diſcovered in attempting to explore the 
occurrences moſt neceſſary to be accounted 25 . 
as the pride of his heart was only to ſelect an 
obſcure ſubject, which involved in it ſo much 
matter of wonder as to raiſe. the public attention, 
or to make that his on which another anna 
1 _ we him. 


| GI was Ws aaa abs us 
: vary might be Oe _ 888 inveſtigation in 


0 8 nature ; 


JOHN HV NTER. 8 
nature: and if he could give his ſubject the air 
of novelty, he cared neither from whom, hexook 
bis information upon it: both his gehe for un- 
derſtanding, and his hope for ſucceſs, e 
. 885 l the idea for his on. 585 


A "WE | py 
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| Objects . the ſight, and beyond ieee 
| of common e eee e in their nature 
ſingular, ir ant, and uſeleſs, were chiefly 
among his moſt favoured ſelections. From the 
year 1772 to the year of his death; he publiſhed 
a paper of ſuch a deſcription. Every revolving 
ſeaſon came forward with afreſh ſupply: of his 
bounty. He aſſumed the high office of Nature's 
ſtorekeeper. -- the ramified, dilated, and ex- 
panded her hidden ſecrets, to the prying eye of 
common curioſity, or rather to the uninformed 
_ admiration of vulgar credulity. I am not to con- 
ine this ſentiment to any particular rank which 
men hold in ſociety, and. which is the mere crea - 
ture of fortune not to meaſure it by a ſcale of 
| Perſonal or hereditary property, but to extend it 
to the condition of the mind as reflected by ac: 
tions; and then it will be ſeen to à demonſtra- 
tion, that the credulous vulgar may be equally 
tenants in ſquares and in alleys. | 
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f He had the Wonderful art CO ny 
weights to mas wires; and by this he con- 
trived 
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 trived to bave his papers/proſented to the Royal 


leſt the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, which are 


difficult to be got at, ſhould not ſerve to pro- 
mulgate what he had written, he has collated 


the papers, and publiſhed them, with other mat- 
ani RT ot, ee pee 180 


> 


An e cate illodes 5 aue! im- 


| I We TIRE truth it contains one 


is obliged for the information upon it to another. 


With this regard I refer every one who peruſes 


the productions of John Hunter. Whenever 


he undertook to treat upon a ſubje& already 


paſs the author over in ſilence, or in his way, to 
foreſtall the invention, by alluding to notes re- 
motely ſaid to be made upon the ſubject by 

himſelf, and excufing himſelf for not having 


publiſhed them before. Such has been his ha- 
bit from the beginning of the diſputes I have 
already conſidered; and it will too plainly ap- 


pear, that he never was albamed of the vice 
that he never endeavoured eee as en | 
that it never forſook in. b Malt e 


Wee” 5374 44 $1.3 4.2 


11 the 3 1 bad been how cotem- 
ys een mowed TO 11 called forth 
18515 511 C42 4g 48 


9 for contending with wn mee 
indiſcoveries.: : | LA 
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T his is 4 dec of his papers, publifhedin in 
the eee, 7 ranſackions, > with their dates. 


June 18, 1792. On the Digeſtion: of the . Meets, 


Stomach! after Death. 5 = 62 47 

July 1,1773. Obſervations on the Torpedo. 6g _ 481 
"February 27,1754.” Of certain Recepta- © 
cles of Air in Birds,  - 64 203 

March 17, 1774- On the Gillaroo Ae 64 310 
May 11, 1775. On the Gymnotus. 5 395 
June 24, 1775. Experiments on Animals 


f and Vegetables, an refpert er Po-wer x” E- 


of producing Heat. 65 446 
March 2 1, 1776. Propoſals 2 he Re- 5 

covery of People apparently drowned. 66 412 
June 19, 1777. Of the Heat 755 Animals got 


and Vagarltes ES TOP 68 
| February 255 770. Account of the Free 3 . of 
Martin. - 69 279 


| January 17,1 586. Account of a Woman 
who had the Small Pox during Pregnancy. Yo" 128 
June 1, "1788," i Account of a an n extraordi. oo 1 2 


nary Pheaſant. 
November a 18 : Account of the 75 
Organ of Hearing in Fiſhes. er s 
March 7, 1785. Anatomical Remarks 
on a new Marine AHA!!! - 383 


March 22, 1787. An Experiment to wo 
termine the Effect of extirpating one Ova- 


rium upon the Number of Young produced. 77 233 
April 
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86 engines: - 


vol. page 


1 Aprit a6, nnn eo LET * #14 


| ſhew that the Wolf, Jackall, and Dog,,are v0): (> 1: 


of the ſame Species. 77 * 
June 28, 1 Gee eps the Ky 
Structure an econom Aa FAT. 
April 30, 1789. Sep ple Led * 6. 
on che Identity of the e ah the D des, ry 
Wolf, and Jackall. 8 | th 8 5; 79 „ 5 
; February 23, 1792. n Ces. SOT, o 
"'Six Kro ah on luſculer Mo Son om 


is 


1725 to 1782. e eee 


612 8 0 unslei ain 4 AY 
have given, an eee thoſe, Papers, 


8 OE 


| WE were accepted hy che Royal Society r ahd 


I have more to add ef a ffmilar deſcription, 
whichwere not e or if offered, were Hot 


e ee ee Formal 
Op. rugs {rs pug Stir 7-10 129003; 


{> 3 40 4821 3411 42 „„ Sp 


Obſerpations on the glands ſituated be-. 1 


| tireen the rectum, and. bladder, called 


eficulz Seminales, = Animal Oeconomy« 
Of the $truQture of the Placenta, ien, 


i 


Some Obſerxations on Digeſt ion. Ke 
On a Secretion 1 In the Crop c of br eeding 1 It 


| . the N ouriſhment of their Voung. ed 


the Colour of the Pigmentum of the 
e in different Animals. „ „ 1, idems 
The Uſe of the, Oblique Muſcles. 5 idem. 
A Deſcription of the Nene which ſup» . 5 


ply the 1 PTA Boo of id . 
l F „ , 
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Theſe might be fairly termed pleaſarabls 
| amuſcinents reſulting from the intenſe pains of a 
ſtudent of nature: but to John Hunter they 
: brought an eſtimation ſuperior to any improve 
ment in the art of ſurgery: he never made uſe 

of that art, but for the emolument be derived 

from it: he conſidered ſolely the profits-of fur= 
gery, as a means for carrying on the expences 
of ſpeculation. If he had been a man of indes 
pendant fortune, he would have been a natus 
raliſt: and as he was a ſurgeon; without fortune, 
he made that e . to nn 
| Wo 4 85 =; 2 9 n By 
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The following a are his ee productions; 


1. The © Hiſtory of the Teeth, i in 'two Parts, 
contin 258 1 18 with a Price oy 18. 
177 8. | 

£2 A Treatiſe on the Venaduat Diſeaſe, — | 
398 Pages, 4to. with Plates. Price 11; 18. 1786. 

3. Obſervations on the Inflammation of the Inter - 
nal Coats of Veins.—A Paper publiſhed in a Volume 
of Tranſaftions for the Improvement of Medical and 
N Knowledge. 179% 
| Theſe thies are the only CO claimed 
by him within my knowledge ; and I certainly 


tall not hunt about for others; as, if there were 


Wy more 'by him belonging to the art of ſurgery, 
N „„ 1 
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I ſhould imagine they would bf Fai their 
own e . Yor: ec e re Wy 
25 ſhall ponent to 1 25 any fey ans 
which might offer on my peruſal of thoſe ab- 
ſtract portions of obſervations upon the animal 
economy, without dwelling with much obſti- 
nate tenacity of criticiſm upon them. Errors 
or ſingular opinions, which might be found 
among theſe, are as unimportant to the imme- 
: diate and neceſſary purpoſes of man, as a miſ- 
conception of the ſimpleſt product in the creation 
can poſſibly be: whereas the works of John 
Hunter, which preſcribe rules for the practice 
of ſurgery, refer to the moſt direct and neareſt 
intereſt of ſociety, Errors in ſurgery, once eſta- 
bliſhed by the authority of a great name, become 
miſchiefs to which imagination can trace: no 
boundary: they might be ramified to every diſ- 
trict of the world, wherever the implicit pupil 
' who has imbibed them reſides; and when he 
has ſucked in the poiſonous notions directly from 
him who has created and diſpenſed them, the 
_ conſequent effects will be ſtrongly 82 8 6c 
by the public « at e 


| is SLAB, more common Fg man to follow 
I the inſtructions of thoſe whoſe abilities he ef- 
| teems, than to permit his . to act 
| From Pont 
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from the reſult of its own reflection. Human 
talent will rarely allow of few who can correct 
opinions, which have been formed in the early 
part of education, by the after exerciſe of their own 

judgment. — And few, from among many, who 
follow with exactneſs the inſtructions they learnt 

in their youth, can boaſt of the active ability of 
amending or correcting prejudices become ha- 
bitual from their early impreſſions. 


I ſhall take the ſubjects according to their 
dates; and ſhall, by conſidering, in their turns, 
natural, anatomical, and ſurgical productions, 
procure that change upon the mind by which at- 
tention is more likely to be kept awake. _ 
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J OHN Honter.giyes, er ea ee 
he found a diſſolution of the ſtomach after 
death: in conſequenęe of which thereis frequently 
a conſiderable aperture made in that viſcus atits 
great extremity. The three caſes were (diſco« 
ver ee berg who had nee ſudden 
W 0 Scl n e e ford? & wo 
2 201 ores ob dt en 112761 405 
Ea cc, Being,” 1 255 e eee 
labjedt, and. therefore. enabled to, account more 
readily for appearances which! had any conne. 
tion with it; and obſerving that- the Balg d. 
alved. parts of the ſtomacht were; Emilar touthes 
half digeſted food, it fuck me, that it was the 
proceſs of digeſtion going on after death; and 
hat the ſtomach, berg dead, was no longer ca- 
pable 
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pable of reſiſting the powers of that i 
which itſelf had formed for the digeſtion of food.” 


"+ Ae 


This paper has not appeared to attract much 
public attention. But conſidering its importance, 
it is rather ſingular that it ſhould have remained 
unnoticed, until an enquiry into the truth of it 
was undertaken through a train of experiments 
by the Abbe Spallanzani, whoſe fifth diſſertation 
is expreſsly for the purpoſe of demonſtrating di- 
geſtion. in animals with membranous ſtomachs : 
thecat—the , e digeſtion takes 
nt my N 5 


vo 11 r 3-3-2 1 1 1 


-The Abbe ee b to wok a e er d gba 
Phyſiologiſt: he built his experiments upon the 
practice of Reaumur, and improved them by that 
natural addition in the application of the labours 
of to men of ingenuous candour perſevering 
on a ſubject beyond what one alone could ac- 
compliſh. But this was not the ſole merit of the 
Abbé: ſolidity in judgment appears to have 
been always conſulted in his experiments: he 
never undertook them without being previouſſy 
aſſured by the reflection of reaſon, that he was 
about to practiſe the moſt neceſſary ee 
e the eren a certain end. | 
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He addreſſes John Hunter in an ah manner: 
Fon ſtyles him one of the beſt anatomiſts of the 
preſent age; who had frequently found, in the 
dead bodies which he opened, that the great 
curvature of the ſtomach was conſiderably ero- 

ded; and ſometimies diſſolved. In the latter 
caſe; the edges of the wound were as ſoft as half 
digeſted food, and the contents of the ſtomach 
had got into the cavity of the abdomen; - that 

ſuch a wound could not have exiſted in life, as 
it had no connection with the diſeaſe, and more 
frequently appeared i in perſons who died violent 
deaths. In order to diſcover the cauſe of this 
Phenomenon, he examined the ſtomachs of va- 
rious animals, both immediately and ſome time 
after death. In ſeveral he obſerved the ſame 
appearance. Hence he thought he was enabled 
to aſſign the cauſe. He ſuppoſes the ſolution to 
be owing to a continuance of digeſtion after 
death, and that the gaſtric fluid is capable of 
diſſolving the ſtomach when it has loſt its vital 
principle. From this diſcovery he infers, that 
digeſtion neither depends on the action of the 
ſtomach nor on heat, but on the gaſtric juices, 
which he conſiders as the true menſtruum of the 


When, (ſays the Abbe,) this ſhort but ſen- 
ible paper came to my hands, I was engaged in 
expe- 
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experime ts on digeſtion; the reſult 6f- which 
were, that ſome ſubjects were opened ſooner and 
others later after death; But among the: numbers 
I inſpected, not one bad its great curvatare f the 
flomach diſſolved or much eroded. I ſay much 
eroded, becauſe I have often ſeen a little eroſi on, 
eſpecially in different fiſnes, in which, when I 
had cleared the ſtomach of its contents, the in- 
ternal coat was wanting. The injury was always 
confined to the inferior part of the ſtomach. If 
theſe facts ee N Vg e Hunter, a great 
bene e a vein W larcaſtic 6 
admirably calculated to let a man ſoftly down. 
It muſt have been melting when poured upon 
the hiſſing hot paſſions of John Hunter, melt- 
ing as the wanton flakes of ſnow pepe oo 
TENT of OY . 
12 1 „„ o 
These fats, (Gays: ah Abbe) do not how- 
ever deſtroy the obſervations; mine are only 
| negative, —his are poſitive 8 and we know that a 
thouſand of the former do not deſtroy à fin- 
gle one of the latter, provided it is well afcer- 
tained. I have no reaſon to diſtruſt Mr. Hunter, 
for his paper has the air of ingenuouſneſs and 
candour, which uſually accompanies truth.“ 
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i The Abbe modeſtly: proceeds to ſay, that the 
| 1 ſucceſs, of my experiments did not induce me 
to abandon the idea of digeſtion after death: it 
_— led me to conſider it in another _ of 
homes: HOLES iba err — ths 11] 


Theſe: fats + think Geciüvely 3 . 
animals a8 leaſt the ſpecies juſt mentioned; 
continue to digeſt aſter death. If we confider 
the matter rigorouſly, it will be proper to obvi- 
ate a difficulty that may be ſtarted. However 
careful we are to kill the animal immediately 
there will be a ſhort interval between the time 
the food gets into the ſtomach, and the death of 
the animal, and that the gaſtric fluids att upon ii 
during this interval: moreover after death they will 
alt for ſome time juſt as in life, ſince the vital beat 
is not inſtantly-extinguiſbed. The digeſtion there- 
fore obſerved in dead animals may, if not intire- 
ly, at leaſt in part, be produced by the gaſtric 

fluid acting during life, and @ ſhort time after 


The Abbe purſued the inveſtigation by farther” 
experiments, which tended. to confirm, and, 
which did confirm, the neceſſity of beat to digeſtion 
in many animals. He then concluded this cu- 


dan enquiry by OI to ſee what change 
| O | Oe. 
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would take place upon fleſh, when the ſtomach 
was taken out of the body. And he finiſhes vows 
| 1 in the rg manner „„ 

6 theſe pin 1 did not e perceive a any 
eroſion of the ſtomach, any more than in thoſe 
made with the view of verifying Mr. Hunter's. 
I only ſaw, what I had ſeen before, a flight ex- 
coriation ofthe inferior part. We muſt therefore 
infer, that the coats of the ſtomach ſuffer leſs 
Wy death than one e into it. 


e reviewing "Ule ei ferrets 3 dad | follows 
ing paragraphs, it cannot, I am apt to think, be 
doubted, that digeſtion goes on for ſome time 
after death. I therefore entirely agree ſo far with 
the celebrated Engliſh anatomiſt, but I cannot 
with him "ſuppoſe, that this funtion is indepen- 
dan of beat; numberleſs facts related in this 
work full ly Dow the Siem eee _ me 
Eun 
Theſe ex ma al cho” den 
from them by the Abbe Spallanzani, produced 
from John Hunter a paper at ſome length, enti- 
tled Obſervations upon Digeſtion, throughout the 
whole of which he evidently diſcovers ſigns of 
diſconcertion. He begins with moralizing ;— 
he proceeds with ſcoldi ng like a very drab ;—and 


1 
55 


he finiſhes without produeing a freſb inſtance of 
the coat of the ſtomach being fobnd to be diſ- 
ſolved ;—notwithſtanding the idea was gone 
abroad the obſervation was open to any one 
who choſe to ſeek after it and notwithſtanding 
the number of years that had elapſed, from the 
| time of John Hunter's firſt paper being publiſh- 
ed-xthe time of Spallanzani s ingenious obſerva- 
tions upon it==to the time 1 een en er 228 


e ene ge, Tells” eee e 
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70 high DG was _O_ he: could Gy belies, 


if he could not conjure! up another 227 5 to 
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Was it becauſe the Abbe 110 ſaid his "ry 
youu” was apap ere his ſecond ſo OY ? 
"C6 lin it J N hs {23 * 1161 1195 Ie 573 Jari? £ 4 
eee he ewe 8d uſual 1 
in argument, by recalling attention away from 
the fact to what he did at Belliſle in tlie years 176 
and 1762; And does his cramming the ſtomachs 


of lizards and worms ſubſtantiate the appearunces 


of ſtomachs in man after ee 8 
——————_— ſtomachs ne 


420 9 


* : * 4-25 
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10 Does his abuſt of e ang that * 
2 amption in them to affect to reaſon upon a 
 O2 , ĩ˙ 
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Af Prin ran me; ro aſſert, ah 


| Janne egy; theſe three caſes. given by John 


Hunter ſo long back as in the year 277, there 


has not been another diſcovered, where the ſto- 
mach has been-digeſted after death, I chink I 


ſubſtantiate a ground . fo true eriticiſm. And if 
can take upon me to aſſert, that there i is ud in- 


5 ance to be found of any ſuch caſe, Before the 


time of John Hunter's, propagation of tlie idea by 
three caſes, I think I am authorized in ſaying, 
that 1 do not believe ee mage both 
cauſe and c 1 
J Dal Sd od; elpaad ar mn Wi 
eee e out any eee 
than that the digeſtion of the ſtomach would ap- 
pear to the eye of very guſeruer, if in reality 
ſuch a fact exiſted. But as it will everibe founi 
diſicult; to ſee hat. never happenell, dy muſt ab 
ſigu that as a reaſon yy the digeſtion of the ſto- 
mach after death has proDYEHd, from the: obſerva- 
tions of all- men heſides John Hunter, to bers 


Neonentity. The cauſerol its not heing ſeen can- 
not be from ignorance in anatomy or phyſiology: 


been e ns ure * 
| — ly ſuch a uſe ee eee dure 
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11 the gaſtric fluid, independant of b | 
hear, aſter the departure of the vital principle, 
poſſeſs in its nature a power of diſſolving the 
ſtomachs: of thoſe who die ſuddenly—if the gaſ- 
tric fluid can thus diſſolve a ſtomach ſolely b 
its power, when that fluid was not vitiated; 
when the component parts? of that Momach 
e not impaitell by long diſcaſes o much 
mere e 0uen dg the cauſe and effect; Be 
diſcobered on he ſtomachs of thoſe, who. linger- 
ed itill death and where there was à vitiating 
ne He e, feeble een 


1 . has . wp e hos 
digeſtion after death cannot 80 on beyond the 
tt A deparravb of viral Bes. bed Vale 
telb us, that excepting to John Hunter, the eaſe 
has not occurred. if reaſon points out that the 
gaſtric fluid upon a cold lifeleſs ſubject is per- 
| feftly-inaRtivecuther/it-follows'that the cauſe of 
thole caſes given by John Hunter has not been 
truly defined: and the ingenuity of phyfiol6- 
Fiſts migit bela reft with reſpect to any cafe 
| they-might ſeek to aſſign for it, until the cafe 
happen again.—Cuti6fity hecd'net beawalktned . 
at leaſt, until the deſultory evolution of this 
Phetiorn nen 2c ect Bladen Giner 

_ Vilafiery alle gn ec Si the aA 
tomiedl tremaiſphere;” 20 PIO 132d 031w BH 
du, onszz- 
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Taz os ue fiſh, or bs . 
the raja torpedo. of Linnæus, is a flat fiſn much of 
the figure of a thornback. Its meaſurement in 
length, and two feet and a half in breadth. A 
ſpecies. of them has been found in the Mediter- 
ranean, on the coaſt of France, at Dae 
at Waterford. 
25515 225 5 ee 

This amm was. wo” LG, to 0 3 * 
e the name they gave it, diſcover that they 
had a knowledge of its torporific qualities: call- 
wg is e ET and Plutarch both note it. 


3 dern eee 
= acts upon it, and has communicated them 
to the Royal Academy of Paris in the year 1714. 
He deſcribed the muſcles by which the electri- 
| cal power is conveyed, and was Le by 


li, PEP aachen . ee ud 


K-, 
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5 : . theſe reſearches, experiments! to 1 5 ertain 
—whether the ſhocks given, by. hs e cor- 
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ſome time the favoured purſuits of John Walſh, | 
who publiſhed his paper about the time that John 

Hunter's anatomical deſcription came forth, and 
which was read to the Royal Society, at the in- 
ſtance of John Walſh. Two plates were annexed 
to this paper. The experiments of Walſh wert 
continued on by others. Cavendiſh publiſned 
alſo the reſult of his nn in the ae 
o_ eee i e 


"i 


05 J oh e followed 5 Redi, 
| 8 and Lorenzini, in diſſecting the torpedo, 
but without noticing their names do not doubt 
nevertheleſs by his anatomical knowledge he 
_ have Danke the 5 e 5 
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IE Have ay a to ns a/dif- 
tinction between the merit of him who makes a diſ- 
covery and of him who proſeeutes that for farther 
diſcoveries which has been already eſtabliſhed. 
The firſt muſt be conſidered as an active reſult 
| of original ingenuity—the "ſecond might be 

» merely the e e neee * anstomieal 

| ror woven ns 


i } 


John Hunter "pilot b paper to hs 
Royal Society as containing original informa- 
tion—as the pure Fefult of what he himſelf _ 


diſcovered. 


The cubje& is truly ingenious and highly cu- 
frious: and conſidering it both in a natural and 
' anatomical view, it imparts uſeful information. 


The cells in the bodies of birds which receive 
air from the lungs are to be found (in ſome only,) 
both in the bones and in the ſoft parts; and have 
no communication with the cavity of the com- 
mon mane; membrune. 8 


* 
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The bones which receive the air are lighter, 
leſs vaſcular, containing; little oil without mar- 
row, and weaker thanother bones. The Turkey 
cock, the pouting pigeon, the pelican, the owl, 
and gooſe, with many more, poſſeſs thoſe air 
cells, - ſome in the ſoft parts, and others in the 
bones, of which I ſhall not go into an explana- 
tion. The ſwelling of the Turkey cock, — the 
pouting of the pigeon, the hiſſing of the gooſe 
and of the owl are all ee IT 
| _ of this Og Get 28100 8 
Wben ba Lian publiſied wit a he, 
as far as his reaſoning or his prudence-ſuggeſted, 
aſtigned to the lungs of thoſe birds the power 
and channel of conveying the air into the cells: 
and what was not done by the channel of the 
lungs, nn ty eee what means 
85 was done. | 


PO papeny's Is out to TEIN 
Nood,——that it ſhould, if it were not really enti- 
tled to originality, have all the appearance of it. 
And in order that this prudent ſuggeſtion might 


be the better received, hie with much plauſibility 


and ſeeming ingenuouſneſs aims to ſhew that 
he could demonſtrate ſome parts, but was at 
loſs in n nne anne 
5 E e ſaid, | 
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ſaid, % do not know by what means the air i 

diffuſed ee de to So MO 1911 | 
5 This canded nen 5 not . perſect i in 
hs knowledge of a ſubject newly diſcovered, 
ſeemingly carries with ĩt an air of truth, which 
would throw the ſhallow miſgiving ſceptic off 
his guard: and his not quoting a ſingle authority 
would naturally ſave the trouble of any reference. 
But John Hunter I know had no delight in com- 
parative anatomy, when it was to be connected 
with comparative ingenuity; and the darker he 
made the room of information, the more he was 
at liberty to do within e be choſe with- 
out- en e . EE 


iba to thei 8 0 this ſubjet;asreally 
uſeful in accounting for what would be pheno- 
menon without it, is the queſtion that ariſes 
upon the originality of the paper publiſhed by 
John Hunter without a reference to another 
name. And knowing as I do— that his natural 
propenſity was for making every thing his own,— 
that every diſcovery was firſt to be brought with- 
in his own vortex, and afterwards to be diffuſed 
to the public for their good, without his caring 
for the real author,. I might perhaps be ſuppoſed 
do decide againſt judgment and right, if I were 
not to aſſign my * 5 | 
When 


hong 


4 B 2 
n 
93 IF 


When the Profeſſor Camper had read this pa- 
per in the following year 1775, he inſtantly re- 


fers to a paper publiſhed by himſelf, upon the 
ſame ſubject, and printed at Amſterdam. It 
was joined to a volume of other phyficlogical 


ſubjects; one of which was, a ſhort: Expoſi»: 
tion of the Anatomy of we e &c. 


Theſe are his words, extracted from a catalogue 
of all my e ee under the eee e 
e DH 53 MIS OR "HR OY 7 

3 V In Roqu e 03 mne 


mA ak diario extat Wee in 8 dls 


ante clariſſ. Job. Hunterum atris ingreſſum inira 
cava oſſa volucrum deteri ſſe, evidentiſime demonſtro: 
etiam rationem, qua aer per tubas Euſtucbianat in 


mandibulas avium et intra duplicaturam tabularum 


cranii ingreditur: quam ſe ignorare adbucdum in 
vol. Ixiv. Phil. Tranſ ann. 1774. edit. Halfte of 


pag. 211. % 5 97701 


e 1974. vol. i. p. 235.— Diſſertatio 
de Offium majorum in avibus ſtruttura. Ubi atris 
ingreſſum in cava ofſa per reſpirationem demonſtro, 
et thventionis cons diem 10 _ 17 71 indico. 


A1 a ſecond paper, written t to expilaits more 


fully his firſt, John Hunter has thus anſwered 
the charge of Camper : and it will appear that 


. to circumſtances he can ſuit the tone 
| * 3 i 
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of his voice the profeſſor having come over to 
n e on eee 5 _—_ 0 the e ee 


FL # K * Sts 8 g 2 3 8 5 
1 


let © When J wrotethis account to end it to the 
means this was kde for in that I ſaid but by 
what means I do not know; that is, I did not 
where it paſſes along the neck, or the Euſtachian 
tube. Profeſſor Camper, when he did me the 
honour to call upon me, was ſo obliging as to 
the hawk, the hole where the air entered; which, 
makes me ſuſpect he did not underſtand what I 
had written. For after having given the marks 
by which ſuch openings were particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed, it will be hardly ſuppoſed I could ſay 
that 1 n know: the bole where the air en 
1 o” ee | | „ 
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TAE e trouts „ thick, 
and muſcular: they feed on the ſhell fiſn of 
lakes and rivers, as well as on ſmall fiſn; and 
take into their ſtomachs gravel or ſmall ſtones, 
to affiſt in comminuting the teltacevus parts of 
their food. 


T he trouts of certain lakes in Ireland, ſuch as 
thoſe of the province of Galway, are remarkable 
for the great thickneſs of their ſtomachs ; which, 
from ſlight reſemblance to the organs of digeſ- 
tion in birds, are called gizzards ; and the ſpe- 
cies that have them are called panes or gizzard 
trouts. OE 


5 Dain Barrington ſuggeſts, that gillaroo may 
be either a corruption of Killaloe, the name of a 
town near to where thoſe trouts are caught; or 
formed from a Welſh word ſignifying ſtomach 
and an Iriſh word ſignifying ſtrong, ſo that 
e might be che ſame as frong ſtomach. 


" Watfon had written on the cubjec before 
John Hunter, and proved that the digeſtive 
power 
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power in this fiſh was carried on in reality by a 
fomach ; and not, as erroneouſly conceived, by 
a gizzard. John Hunter has only ſaid the fame 
at ſecond hand. But in ſaying this, I beg to be 
underſtood as not aſſerting that John Hunter has 
borrowed any of bis ideas from Watſon; or if he 
did, he has not acknowledged them,—not hav- 
ing mentioned the name 0 ae one eee 
his paper. N ' X DNN e Df , 
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| ca 17, 1778. ; 
5 on THE GYMNOTUS, | 
| | „ PHIL, TRANS, 
THIS fiſh is known more a by the 
name of the electrical eel. It is a freſh water 
fiſh, found in the river of Surinam. The com- 


mon ſize is from three to four feet in length, and 


from ten to fourteen inches in circumference 
about the thickeſt pact of the Es It Tele 
e ha Ho Wo oo 


This fiſh ha bem e 8 the | obje of 
exempted. Bancroft, in his eſſay on the na- 
tural hiſtory of Guiana, has deſcribed it; and Gar- 
den had given an anatomical deſcription of the 
component parts of it in a paper in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions before John Hunter; but 
whoſe name or whoſe progreſs in the enquiry is 
not regarded by him. Garden's paper is dated 
from Charles Town, America, Aug. 14, 1774, 
and contains the beſt deſcription of this wonder» 
ful fiſh, | 


: The aſtoniſhing property of this fiſh is its 
power, exerted at its own pleaſure, of giving an 
electrical ſhock to any perſon, or number of 
perſons joining hands, provided the firſt touched 


CEL DG E I Pte eee u — — ——— —— — _ —_— — — 3 — | 
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the fiſh, and the laſt put his hand i into the water 
in which it ſwam. 


The ſhock is conveyed either by the imme- 
diate touch of the fiſh with the hand, or through 
the ſame metallic or other conductors which 
convey the electric fluid; and it is intercepted 
by the common non: conductors of that fluid. 
Theſe electric _— e mar 
_ ä ny; | 1 415 


3 
2 E 


* 
Walſh was . bis! a » ine 
nature of this power in the gymnotus at the ſame 
time that he was in the torpedo, and procured 
from 8 n an eee ee 
| 2 3 de oa 1 igen 
a his friend, and has given a perſect anatomi- 
cal deſcription of the gymnotus with an illuſtra- 
tion by three admirable plates; with no further 
comments than what tended to explain the ſub- 
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June 24, 1 95 . 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES WITH 
. ARSPECT. 10 THEIR POWER. or PRODUCING, HEAT. 
e kalk. le. 


act n | 5 hs 
> pre Minter b is wy Aung zävebch to 
make choice of his ſubject, from ſome one hav- 
ing, a little previouſly to the time which he gives 
it his conſideration, treated upon the ſame. And 
whenever that is the caſe, he always endeavours 
to induce the public to believe that he was in 
oſſeſſion of the knowledge he has to impart in- 
dependant of that which others have ſuggeſted; 
It is from that cauſe, he always refers his'readers 
to notes made at ſome diftant date, and for the 
ſame reaſon, he is ever each in ammo. 
names ra wars, authors.” 1 SPOT W = 
Theſe! are his motives "I beginning this ya. 
. _— the following mn, "TINY: 


. Fey Ae ingenious experiments and ob- 
e. publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, upon a power which animals ſeem to 

poſſeſs of generating cold, induced me to look 
over my notes, containing ſome which I had 
made in the year 1766, indicating an oppoſite 
power in animals, whereby they are capable of ; 
reſiſting any external cold while alive, by g 
Lagitleol | | Q_ | rating 
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rating within themſelves a degree of heat ſuffi- 
cient to ee Wy 

The bete af this Ne confi FIT in experi- 
ments, and the notes of experiments muſt be a 


* — 1 2 . 122 
1 . 5 380 7 4 8 2 4 


Erwin are appealed to as witneſſes to ſome of the 
experiments: the former was the author of ſome 
late ingenious experiments and obſervations al- 
luded to by John Hunter; but he, forgetting 
what he has before aſſerted with reſpect to the 
dates of his own notes, has confeſſed inadyer- 
tently, in a part of his paper, that ſome of his 
experiments were made many years after, as it 
can be proved from their dates. I am induced to 
believe, from the internal evidence of my own un - 
| derſtanding, that he had never thought of the ſub- 
ject until it were thus brought forward with great 
pühiloſophical ecclat wy eee kel and 
8 | - 


The experiments made by bed 
chamber, on the effects of heat upon the human 
conſtitution, of which a report was given in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions prior to this paper by 
John Hunter and the experiments on the 

power that certain animals poſſeſs of producing 
cold, made by the modeſt and ingenious Crawv- 
eee was given in the Philo- 
 ſophical 
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ſophical Tranſactions ſubſequent, contain per- 
haps the fulleſt and moſt ſatisfactory arguments 
Ste emen temperament of living 
Anim. enen e nen ad- 
C PF ed. A 1 #45 11 2 155 18 HAT STLOG 
DR 101 | 70 DOE 2 T1} E co mt 
But both, theſe: A in wars 
poles, go much. further in, explanation of —_ 
phenomena in the animal ceconomy,. than the 
limits of my preſent intention will bn]! to 
demonſtrat.. ban S167 1959 oat; JO 


erode; olbilidq Ionen ol vd ag mpmmzg 


. =; The mechanical philoſophers, - particularly 
Bacon, Boyle, and Newton, conſidered heat as 
 producible;,in.,any body: and they were cer- 
tainly right as to the cauſe of heat. Men with 
minds les comprebenſiye have contradicted them 
from, nt tracing effect up to cauſe. When de 
Lue evinegd. by a variety of experiments, chat 
the exganſions of mercury between the freezing 
and hailing points of water correſpond preciſely 
tothe quantity of abſolute heat applied, and 
that its contractions are proportionable to the 
diminotignlof this element within thoſe limits, 
he cannot bo ſaid 50 dane ſhewo a __ mw 5 
on A013 56 vo) ' 
8 eee of 5 1 ls 
bible in animal bodies, mechaniſm, upon the 


Principle of vitality, appears to be the cauſe, and 
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not denſtty, as ſuppoſed by Boerhaave. Subſe 
quent philoſophy has ſuggeſted—that! heat 18 
diſtinct ſubſtance; or an element Jui generis: and 
Crawford has obſerved, that by viewing the phe- 
nomena in that light, they will be found to ad- 
mit of a ſimple and obvious interpretation, and 
to be perfectly agreeable to the analogy of na- 
ure! This may be very fair, as che perception 
ſtrikes our ſenſes; but ſtill there ĩs beyond that 
argument an oceult cauſe, which bas not in my 
opinion been more ſatisfactorily aſſigned or ex- 
plained, than by the mechanical wa e 
whom J firſt e "a gr H 


2 2627 J 5812 „%%; - T8 eee 8 


| Whether the igel be tun 0 ri r the 
head of cold or heat, as affecting anima „ it is 


immaterial, both the terms being relative: 2 and 
therefore John Hunter cannct be ſaid to be 
more. original, becauſe he has varied bis title 
from thoſe who purſued the ſame "queſtion, any 
more than thus, —that— when he treats of heat 
be means freezing. He freezes animals to de- 
termine, how far the principle” of vital heat beats 
up againſt the influence of cold. — 
ments, if they be true, carry with them no man- 
ner of information :—if they be true, no effect 
for the benefit of man can poſſibly be derived 
from them :—as 'they were made e ae of 
8 e nn. . anatomical con- 
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Jo Hunter Serving that the endeavour to 
recover perſons apparently drowned was a new 
practice, and had furniſhed as yet but few im- 
portant clear facts, takes upon himſelf to iſſue 
out his inſtructions, ſomewhat alter a manner 
fimilar to a e e e e 


85 Heving been "SANE? = he ſays,) © 57 7 a 
principal number of the ſociety eſtabliſhed for 
the recovery of perſons apparently drowned, to 
commit my thoughts on that ſubject to paper, I 
readily complied, hoping, that although I have 
had no opportunities of making actual experiments 
upon drowned perſons, it might be in my power 
to throw ſome light on a ſubject ſo cloſely con- 
nected with the inquiries which for many years 
have been my b and eee ane 
ment.“ 12 CD 
After having peruſed this ſelf approving paper 
with the utmoſt attention, and remarked its 
leading inſtructions, I am able to ſay, that in 
comparing it with what has been advanced by 
Cogan, Letſom, Kite, and Colman, it falls very 


92 


JohN HUNTER. mal 
ſhort of their practical reaſoning and further, 
that in ſome of his remedies there is cauſe for 
ſeriouſiy ſuſpecting practical miſchief. His dou- 


ble bellows. does not accord at all with my opi- 


nion: it is not ſuited to the caſe. For if th 
recovery of drowned perſons conſiſted in pro- 
curing; the action of the lungs upon the principle 
of mechaniſm, previous to the action of tlie 
heart, and independant of muſcular and every 
other vital power, yet obſervations made by the 
matureſt opinions are againſt the propriety and 
poſſibility of any ſuch promiſing proſpett: the 
un effect from eee bopes init. 


hs £34 40 4 *£ Y 3 2] 43 


1b Jellows of his | was lad to Py made AC- 
_ cording to his notes in the year, 1755, for the 
| purpoſe, oft trying ſome experiments upon. . lv. 
ing dog. It Was conſtructed i in ſuch a A. manner, 
as by one action to throw freſh : air into > the 5 
and by another to ſuck out again theair wt 
had been thrown in by the former action, with- 


out mixing the two airs together. The muzzle + 


of this 3e/ows was fixed into the trachea of a dog, 


5 and by working | it he was kept alive. "T ſhall 


hot contend the facts of the invention. of che 
Bellows and of the experiments on the deg :— 51 
of the former being invented and tried upon 
the latter it in the 5 17 5 52 and by the BS 


* He took the idea moft probably fro | Röm We ade 
22 : of the I. 
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af notes then made, of theſe being ten years 
afterwards brought forward to anſwer the pur- 
poſes here required. This is not worthy my 
time. But the probable inference from this 4 
— of thee aig py ph ws remarked. 
093 20 „„ 8 
3 the ds of 4 im dog, Ae bie a 
; e to the caſe of a drowned ule Dua | 
the vital powers, the actions of the lungs, the 
heart, and the muſcles aſſiſting reſpiration, have 
ceaſed, are ſuſpended, or poſſibly never can be 
reſtored ?* and what from obſervation has been 
the ſtate which the lungs have been found in of 
a drowned man ? An old opinion prevailed t that 
the water by its force and weight ruſhed into 
the lungs, filled them, excluded the air, and | 
| produced death almoft in the fame manner, as 
a collection of water ſometimes. does from a dil. 
eaſe of the lungs. But this opinion was con- 
futed by Becker, and in W he 7 5 by 
the illuſtrious de Haller. 1 Pape 7 1 TOR 
However de Haller 7 bald, l | 
opening a woman drowned in the river Leine, 
and who had remained ſeveral hours under wa- 
ter, he had an opportunity of obſerving what | 
he had previouſly diſcovered by experiments 
| —viz. that all the parts of the lungs and breaft 


ung entire, "RO Feng the lungs the 
05:5 #045 6 | water 


> 4 oy 


JOHN HUNTER, . 


dently regurgitated by the wind pipe; for likes 
wiſe, upon preſſing the ſtomach, the water which 
the woman had ſwallowed returned by the gul- 
Wt The 2 were ee ee a mh 
4 26 DT 3-4 4 bets. 
. we e not to o conclude, (de FD 
ini no founded on nn. Gin ute 
er 


4 2 


, '7 Pw "PE? j Ne 
7 — 15 cs eli 
WW eee ee eee ee 
immediately or very ſoon aſter the perſon was 


drowned, there might be perhaps no water found 


in the bowels, the conſtriction of che glactis ex · 
chading it. Bus if it be not opened till ſeveral 


hours or perhaps days after death, the tone of 
the muſcles in that time being relaxed, the 
larynx and glottis will both be opened, and the 
Water, eſpecially if the perſon was drowned where 
| Rs will, 2. its. proper | 
7. — Haller — 8 for 3 


what hopes here my be of SE. perſons 
; > drowned, - 
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drowned, ſome of whom have been ſaid to be 


brought back to life after lying a confiderable 
time in water. And theſe in my opinion are 
more ſatisfactory to demonſtrate What happens; 
what is true, and what is proper and poſhble to 
be done, than any hypothetical conjectures that 
_ ve warmes "Oy 880 ee . a Large 5 
det v 17805 . dogs ide 
within twenty five minutes, fo as not to be re. 
covered by all the arts that could be uſed. 
There was water found both in the ſtomach and 
lungs, and by compreſſion it run out by the 
wind pipe mixed with e deal o: foam. The 


el 3] 


died irrecoverably in the pee of two minutes. 


In the ſtomach there was no water, bux it ir had 


got into the lungs, and run e dg ie 
wee 188 aan | > ; . 


: b 
13 „ ern 


r r dich was bene 
; there was a great quantity of water 
2 ——V— tc-cees and 
VVT 
blood. 
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u afounth- dog, which was taken out after 
g - ſeven minutes under water, and was 


; 8 . has 0 a 
JOHN” HUNTER. _ 
* 


W dead, chere was a quantity of water found 
in the ſtomach, and likewiſe: in the trachea-and 


lungs, mixed with foam: the veſſels belonging 
— the e ee ande ntricl 


1 788 port” 162 bag eee 
OSS | 
glomtii, in animals that have been drowned, re- 


were full of 


mains open; that the water found in them has 


been ſwallowed | voluntarily, but it does not 
make its way into the lungs of the dead body 


by gravity; for in thoſe animals that are plunged 
into water after they apices there is no wa- 
e ee g the ſtomach nor n | 
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cola; all the experiments "which he ingenious 
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the-event as maſt the dne abc 
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The as of 4 in nt ie are 
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w conquaſtne into foam with tho air con- 
cannot be expanded 10 _ reer abe 
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tborax. 
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lungs, w 
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Theſe experiments leave little hopes of re- 
covering perſons who have been drowned, ſeeing 
that the obſtructing foam cannot be expelled 
from the aſpera arteria and lungs. Ho far the 
belloceu of John Hunter is calculated to remove 


ö EO rr from the 


circulation of air, blood „ and vital heat - muſt 
be very obviouſiy eee er 


Scha nem-bar. bhanbe n hid feen, aer 


reſtore vital-heatTuſpended'a leaſt ĩ not annihi- 
Jated. $12 Ki elerins 5lods ni t: PETS? 8 $rge 
T om ods 1531s 1512w 0301 
It might be:confideradas out of feaſon, When 
reaſon even interferes in obſtructing the enthuſiaſm 


| of humanity 5; Co Inna pon _ 


damped by any en en we ches th 


proſpect is ever ſo diſtant, 


2 1603 eltmins di ies To: Sues: 1 65 


Wanne een et, bb; 
———— "attend: i 
ſhall; only fe mack farther n a. note of John 


Homter's mali Ins wo Bohne zs 50 ins 
e ee 
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He has fad I (hall confider the ſituatibſr 
of a perſon drowned to be ſimilar to that of 4 
perſon in a trance. In both, the action of life is 
ſuſpended, without the power being deſtfoyed : 
but I am inclined to believe that a greater pro- 
Portion of perſons recover from trances than from 8 
drowning, becauſe a trance is the natural effect 
of a difpofition in the perſon to have the actions 
of life fufpended for a time; but drowning being 
d by violence, the fufpenſion vill more 
frequently laſt for ever, unleſs the-power of life 
uten ts action by fone apf ication 0 art,” 


That ock he fs Erbdbctd a ; Ahr, has . 
been deſtroyed by him For vie of firhilatity, 


What is, a Trance e for the elu- 
cidation. of a truth are generally drawn from fa- 

miliar ſubjects; at any rate the ſubject for illuſ- 
tration by compariſon, ſhould have been defined, 
by ſomebody, in order to be known, Medically 
ſpeaking, I have never read of, a trance—hiſto- 
rically, I have heard of it: but it was when I was 
a child, from the goſſip of old women, as ſome- 
thing told at a late hour—as ſomething too af 
frighting for the houſe maid in a family ever to 
go to bed without the footman. What author has 
defined it? Where, I aſk his admirers, am] to look 


5 __ the information which he was in 1 | 
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of) But ſuch were the ſtrong and abſtract | 
e of tho: illuſtrious Jan Hunter! > 


| i "Sor ever . as e ee 5 
In this ſenſe, poetically, we can read it in Spencer, 

Milton, and Thomſon; — but I have never read a 
medical caſe which authenticates, a Trance, and 
know not where to find one: — neither Mother- 
by, nor Wallis after him, have given the word 
a ee even in their medical dne, 


1 * 8 whos we ; call "a 
3 not dreaming with our eyes open? I 
anſwer—that | it is; and refer for an s * 
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x ge ana AL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN TEETH, AND 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE. ON THE DISEASES or IAE 


; rer. IN Two PARTS, "PRICE 11 1 „ 
ETA f 3 4 33 2 Ai 1 3 . 


Tais-i is WY of public importance, a 
comes fairly-before the criticiſm of a furgeony be 
ſecond part of it being e performa 
my WO 2 


75 0 


the tree of * ee, e cultiva 
tion, It proclaims an intention of being pre- 
| ſumed to be all his own—of being independant 
of any borrowed aid of being the only publi- 
cation upon the ſubject : there is not throughout 
the whole of it a fingle author alluded to, there 
is not a thought b ee of any one having 
treated upon it before: it is to be deemed aſo- 
litary tree of ſurgical sieg ee, 8 
and e 1. PEG Humer a a 


In the following treatiſe | bis allo o profeſies 0 that 
the obſervations were made before the year 1755. | 
He gives a conſequence to the ſubject. He fays, 

«© that the importance of the teeth is ſuch, that 
they deſerve our utmoſt attention, as well with 
teſpect to the preſervation of them, when in a 
4759} | | | x healchy 


for 


healthy ſtate, as to the methods of curing them 
whetr diſeaſed : that the diſeaſes which may ariſe | 
' in. conſequence, of thoſe of the teeth are various; 
fuch as abceſſes, cartons” bones, &c. many of 
which, although proceeding originally from the 
teeth, are more the object of the ſurgeon than 
the dentiſt; who will find himſelf at a loſs in 
ſuch caſes, as if the abſceſs or carious bones were 
in W or pena diſtant grin 1 ft: 13s; 

He 3 to chm a ſtrong me Inch 
or intereſted line. eee Were er een of 
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= An W le 
ommon to them with the other parts of the 
body, ſhould. be put under the management of 
the phyſician or ſurgeon; but thoſe which are 
peculiar to the teeth and their connec wen be- 
lang rana 0 thedemi / 


* W 1 the. — 00H dui of 
thoſe — ts ores offices.— — 


a a ee ache Is. e es 
| every diſcaſe capable of producing ſuch fymp- 

toms as may lead us to ſuſpect the teeth; for 
the jaws may ne eee ee 
FOR: 1 ſhall therefore 


7 
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the diſeaſes of the teeth, gums,” and alveolar 


proceſſes; which parts having a peculiar con- 


nection, their diſeaſes fall properly within the 
province of the dentiſt. I ſhall alſo purpoſely 
avoid entering, into common ſurgery ;/ not to 
lead the dentiſt beyond his depth, and to mat- 


| ters of which it is to be bene. has e 
n * TIRE Tio Pal e e 


CD 7 * STI 
. 7 74 * "62. = is 


. e eee han hs fin aſſerted i in the 


above paragraph, he has been found to treat 


en ET caſe I to ant ae: e's 


He proceeds to > explain fome further 5 inten: | 


"+ N + 
1 15 


18 1 a ſe that ah nt hay: e un- 
ee what follows, it will be neceſſary for 
him previouſly to conſider and comprehend the 


> 


anatomy and uſes of every part of à tooth, as 


explained in my natural hiſtory of the human 
teeth, to which I ſhall be obliged frequently to 
will often be at a loſs to account for many of the 
diſeaſes and ſymptoms mentioned here, and will 
retain many vulgar errors imbibed by cunverſing 


with ignorant people, or by reading books in 


which the anatomy and phyſiology of thef teeth 


3 THe 
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are treated without a | ſufficient knowledge 0 of 
this: fi 2. 5 


This laſt 8 is in the - higheſt ale ofa a 
Sent and learned author, and it flatters my con- 
ſequence inaſmuch as be has flattered his o.]nn: 
for if his work be of that importance, it reflects 
an importance upon him who criticiſes it: it is 
A dignus vindice een it oma have. the 
_ Ps + 1 5 1 


A ſhall dogin hit atowing an - com which I 
e if it can be fairly controverted: that no 


man can ſit down to write the life of another 


For if the general motives be not marked which 
lead on to the great variety of undertakings the 
opportunity of life is conſtantly offering, if the 
motives be not truly aſcertained, they might 
be ſeen indeed in many views, but it is very 
rarely, without that clue which leads directly to 
the knowledge of the heart, be in the poſſeſſion 
of the biographer, that he ever can be capable 
not being well underſtood, - by conſidering it ab- 
ſtractedly,. by looking at it aſkance, might be 
ſhamefully perverted. I therefore ſhall firſt of 
all . RON oo gs ee, NINE 
5 1 2 | Jobs 


4 


John Hunter, at the time he publiſhed this 
book, had but very little practice; the whale 
circle being then filled up by names to which I 
have before alluded. Independant of his half 
pay as an army ſurgeon, his whole ſupport de- 
pended upon profeſſional emolument. It is not 
to be wondered at therefore, that when the com- 
mon field of practice was already ſtocked, and 
its paſturage ſhort, a man of his mental reſource 
and active application, ſhould be directed in 
ſearch after freſh ground, where ts could Na 
OR OO PFF 
4 FR i he followed i in 1 mea» 
ſure the practice of the French ſurgeons, but it 
was directly againſt the habits of the Engliſh. 
Rs ren : eee and 8 were 
Tbey were en, ſubmitting + to coll 
with dentiſts. Their patients who wanted advice 
for relative complaints of the teeth, ſent for or 
went to them, and from them took the inſtruc- 
tions which the dentiſts were to obey. Such 
was the rude and gothic ſtate of practice, when 
_ motive en to 5 5 n ps 15 


5 Hy 2 <7 


Wn aby bandefrinded = to „ 
himſelf ro-the necedlity of che caſe :—and to fill 
'up this chaſm in practice, thus proudly kept 
l 8 2 | open. 
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open till now, he olacidly attended on fixed 
days and hours at the houſe of a Aa to aid 
him by conſultation for the benefit of his patients. 
But few are amongſt the happy favourites of for- 
tune! John Hunter was not found to beſtow 
his ſmiles upon every dentiſt z—his fincerity in 
friendſhip confined him alone to the family of 
the Spences. This inſtance of friendly genero- 
ſity and partial attachment, is too well known 
to be rendered doubtful ; as ſooner or later there 
will ſcarcely be found a family in England, that 
cannot, from meeting him there, but what is 
more impreſſive, —from ſharing in hs eee 
cal e arcelt a e 1 N 6s 1H hap 


. 


ie Toliberiogrmat note NR ns GP SIT ts 
a work, p. go, cannot be conſidered as 
corroborating a fact already eſtabliſned upon the 


memory of the public; but it will tend to prove 


what might be otherwiſe doubted by ſome, viz. 
John Hunter's ſincerity in friendſhip for the fa- 


mily of the Spences,—as he has here publicly 


avowed it. After dealing out his cautions to the 
dentiſts at large . not to extract the teeth too 
quick,” ſomewhat after a ſimilar manner which 
Hamlet delivers his caution to the Players, he thus 
is found to diſtinguiſh: the family of the Spences. 
I muſt do Mr. Spence the juſtice to ſay, that 
this method appears to be peculiar to him, and 
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that he is the only operator I ever: knew, who 
would ſubmit to be inſtructed, or even allow an 
equal in knowledge; and I muſt yr ang fame 
I cs wh, roma 75 5 
eee ths name ot Ab the elder, 
an incident comes over my memory which 1 
cannot refrain from explaining. I have ſcarcely in- 
troducedſ a ſtory in this life, and have therefore a 
greater right ofclaimingthe attention; eſpecially 
as this 15 not altogether epiſodical, but leading di- 
rectly to the point I am to eſtabliſh, and more 
eſpecially as it ſhews, that talent will always maxe 
its way, if he who poſſeſſes it looks ſtrait forward &—— . 
to obtain that reward which e will 0 
enger Oe N 


4A 


. When I e in e 
in the year 1762, a painful tooth provoked me 
to have it drawn; and there was no one ſo high 
in fame for extracting teeth, as the elder Spence. 
To him I went into Grays- Inn: lane, and although _ 
de was ſituated in the vileſt neighbourhood, I : 

found not only the neateſt appointments in his | 
-profeſſional line, but alſo an operator which _ CE 
commanded the higheſt reſpect from his figure of 
and his conduct, from bis perſonal demeanour — 
e Keno Benn wo _ in dana EE | 
%%% C . A Se — 3 
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His ſhop was exquiſitely neat. The barbers 
blocks were as white as ſoap-ſuds could make 
them, and the blood baſons were as ſhining, as if 
they had been directly brought home from the 
ſcowerers. The teeth exhibited as ſpecimens i in 
the ſhop, were as white and poliſhed as ivory: 
they were developed of every periſhable attach- 
ment; and the only wonder was how they came 
to loſe their deſtined egg 28 _ Oey" were 

n e 1 085 nn e e erg 


There was a eee mw windowidwh | 
ruſs pendant over the wriſt the lace'of bruſ- 
ſels imitation holding a tooth betwixt the fore- 

finger and thumb: - the figure of the hand the 
graceful air of the finger and thumb .- the pat: 
tern of the tooth - and the point of bruſſels lace, 
were ſo highly finiſhed by the artiſt, that Den- 
ner even would have adjudged himſelf to be out- 
done if not diſtanced both in the deſign and 
execution. The e of Seb was ee 
alk 2 eee 8 


Aſter 1 had gone eee . | 
of having my tooth extracted, pan | 
of explanation which ever takes place between 
the profeſſional man and patient had been ny 
diſcuſſed, I was moſt kindly introduce | 


back room :—there 1 was ſurprized 3 . 5 
A con- 


ba 


5 % «Gy 
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a connection betwixt the philoſopher and the 
man of an. ingenious profeſſion was only ſepa · 
rated by a partition of board. The floor was 
covered by the freſheſt baize, green as the carpet 
of nature in the month of May; and upon a 
ſhining mahogany table, there was placed what 
Ihad never feaſted upon with my eyes before, -an 
electrical machine. At that time its rarity enhan- 
ced its eſtimation.— Franklin and Ingenhouzen 
had not made their improvements notorious bß 
publicity: the progreſs of electrical invention 
was juſt upon the dawn : from what I have ſince 
recollected of this machine, it was made upon 
the principle of the Abbe Nollet's the conduct. 
or being ſuſpended to the ceiling by ſilken chords. 
He excited my wonder, by the dancing of fi- 
gures, —ringing of bells, —attraction of hair and 
feathers and firing gun- powder placed out in 
the yard. Upon taking my leave, he ſhook me 
warmly by the hand, and faid, young gentle- 
man, we profeſſional men never take any thing 
from one another! When I came home I found 

a Hare juſt ſent to. me by my father, - and from 

| — impreſſion of | gratitude and the high enter - 
tainment I had received, was inſtantly induced to 
Carry . en to n nee benefactor. ; 


85 | 15 man 3 not hs ee e ee with pea | 


2 power of Prophecys to ) forecell that the region of 
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Grays-Inn-lane would not long be honoured wit 
an inhabitant of Spence's promiſe: in a few 
years after, the beſt houſe in Soho-/quare was 
ornamented by him; and before the date of this 
work of John Hunter, -a n en 

n m ede ee ODD AG eee 
” t 01017547 Pn act; 84. 

. En was a eee 2 . lah alle 
e which he made of ſituation by the emi- 
nence which reputed merit had conducted him 
to he experienced a ſort of revolution in prac- 
tice, which his modeſty diſpoſed him to ſhrink 
at. He found an alteration in the nature of his 
practice: he was not only to diſpoſſeſs the rotten 
tenants of their manſions, but was now engaged 
in adorning the ſound ones. —in arranging thoſe 

which intruded upon each other in filing, clean 
ing, poliſhing—and at length i in cranſplanting. | 

He did not therefore reject the proffered aid of 
John Hunter. The coalition was formed with- 
out difficulty betwixt two men, who laudably 
aſpired i in their diſtinct provinces ;z<—who' were 
born in the ſame country, and who were, 
much upon a par in their education; and the 

mutual intereſt it promiſed to create, gave vigour 

tao that ſcheme, in which nen _ 
ee ab exalted. Co 
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John Hunter was to produce this ek which 
- would authorize Spence to introduce him as a 
choſen ſurgeon beſt acquainted with diſeaſes of 
the teeth and jaws, becauſe he had written a 
learned treatiſe upon them, and had made them 
his favoured ſtudy. Spence ſoon found his houſe 
_ crowded by all the faſhion of the age: the ſtock 
of cages th even to this day has experienced an 
encreaſe by their conſultations: and had it not 
diva for a few unfortunate caſes, where by tranſ- 
planting of teeth the venereal diſeaſe was con- 
veyed, and where the patients thereby fell victims 
to that poiſon, in all probability neither of them 
would have been diſgraced by the connection. 
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XN umoſt all A abbey written: on 5 | 
teeth, but there are few who have treated it from 
their ow obſervations: they have all ſervilely 
copied merely each other, excepting Euſtachius, 
Fallopius, Columbus, Andre: Dulaurens, Rol- 
 Pinkius, Duverney, Bertin, Albinus, and ſome 
profeſſed dentiſts. John Hunter, I repeat it 
again, has not alluded to a ſingle name through - 
out his book - but that of Spence. This work 


y him contains little originality, as the following 
P W | 
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remarks will fully demonſtrate, and that it was 
not written from practical obſervation. He 
very properly begins the ſubject with a defcrip- 
tion of the maxillary or jaw bones, and firſt of 
the upper. But he muſt certainly have ſuppoſed 
his reader to be already acquainted with anato- 
my, from the very curtailed deſcription he has 
given of thoſe bones, andthe omiſſions of im- 
portance he has committed. It is highly requi- 
ſite for a dentiſt to know in what manner the 
teeth are ſupplied with blood and nerves, and 
how theſe are conducted to the teeth, as they 
certainly are as much connected with the teeth, 
as their periaſteum or gum; for by their means 
_ ſome very conſiderable i are e 
l = | 


He has Mike no > Stor in 5 e of 
the upper jaw, of thoſe cavities firſt mentioned 
by Fallopius—of thoſe maxillary ſinuſes or antra 
by Highmor; although in the ſecond part of 
his work he treats on one of the diſeaſes to which 

the membrane lining thoſe cavities is liable, 
informed dentiſt muſt therefore be at a loſs to 
know where their ſituation is, and of courſe their 
ſuppuration or abceſs. He has however been 
ae e y _ in hes Wis o 0 the alveolar 
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. the articulation, of he lower Jaw— 
and the motion oo its joint and of ee 5 


" He has ſaid, at t the bottom of P- 26, I © We 
cannot by injection prove that the bony. part of 
a tooth is vaſcular : but from ſome circumſtances 
it would appear that it is ſo, for the fangs are li- 
able to ſwellings ſeemingly of the ſpina ventoſa 
kind, like other bones; and they ſometimes 

anchyloſe with the ſocket by bony uninflexible 
continuity, as all other contiguous bones are apt 
to do.“ He continues. But there may be a 


. deception here; for the ſwelling may be an ori- 


ginal formation, and the anchylofis may be from 
the pulp which the tooth is formed upon being 
united with the ſocket.“ 95 8 


5 was no cl 08 imagining 1 chat theſe 
paniculacities. aroſe from an original formation. 
John Hunter ſeems to have forgotten, that every 
| ſoft part of the body, by a proceſs of nature may 
be converted into bone. The inſtances of offi- 

fication in the membrane inveſting the cavity 

of the thorax and in the arteries are numberleſs, 
The perioſteum with which the whole of the fang 
gf a tooth is inveſted, and which is the com- 


mon covering both of the tooth and its alveolar 


proceſs, is ſuſceptible of inflammation ;— this, 
like that of any other part, may go on into ſup- 
T 2  Puration, 


,,, 8 


puration, and a gum boil, when a part of the 
ſocket has been deſtroyed, will appear exter- 
nally: or this membrane may be preternaturally 
thickened, and a fleſhy kind of ſubſtance be pro- 
duced, which may in the end degenerate into 
bone, and which is confirmed by the following 


The perioſteum covering the ſtumps of teeth, 
and thoſe of decayed teeth that have been pain- 
ful from their veſſels being expoſed by caries, is 
invariably found confiderably thickened. In 
ſtumps eſpecially which have remained for ſome 
time in their ſockets, after the crown or body of 
the teeth to which they belonged has crumbled 
away, a bony thickening or ſwelling of their ex- 
tremities is moſt commonly obſerved. The ex- 
oftofis of teeth ariſes therefore from an offification | 
of the periofteum,which is ſometimes ſo extenſive, 
that all the fangs of a tooth will be united toge- 
ther by this proceſs, and which is readily diſtin- 
guiſhed from an original union of the fangs, by 
its rough and unequal We Nee 3 then 4 
new e is e | 


FR remarkable caſe of FR of teeth, was 
ſeen in a man who had not a ſingle tooth in his 
head, whoſe fang or fangs were not thus affec- 
ted. N of a * bY 9 were drawn by 

a ſur- 
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a ſurgeon, — not with any view to diſeaſe, for he 


was unacquainted with the man's former ſuffer- 
ings in his jaws,-but obſerving this ſwelling of 
the fangs of all the teeth extracted, he was in- 
duced to enquire, —whether he had not had a 
painful affection of his face; and his caſe being 


remarkably obſtinate, was well recollected. Even 


the fangs of the inci/ors of the under jaw were 
thus affected, although it is very rare to ſee them 
_ plying them being ſo very minute, and from the 
foramina through which they muſt paſs being al- 


be, it ſeems to have but very little effect in im- 
pelling a more than e ee ge be | 


ee e . | 


, That an e may e e Wa 5 
: end and its ſocket, either at its formation or 


afterwards, I cannot pretend to deny, but it is a 


very rare occurrence indeed. It has been enu- 
merated among one of the circumſtances render- 


ing the extraction of teeth difficult; but as far as 
Il can learn from perſons who have paid very par- 
ticular attention to the teeth, they have never 
ſeen any thing of the kind. They have known 


a tooth ſo intimately blended with the ſocket; 
by m means of the perioſteum, as to be difficult to 
determine, . it was not W 


but 


| 
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but by macerating ſome time in water, it has 


been ſeparated, when the membrane has been by 


os HAR RO to be e # GE 


Ji p- 39 and p. 40, „ John a 1 ines oh 
an aſſertion which ſeems to be not founded in 
truth . That affections of the whole body have 


leſs influence on the teeth, than on any other part 


of the body: thus in children affected with the 
rickets, the teeth grow equally well as in health, 
although other bones are much affected; and 
hence their teeth being of a larger ſize in pro- 
portion to the other e their mouths are Oy | 
nn.” 1 + | 
Ie 7 * fully. pare Proud that | 
rickety children are conſiderably longer in get- 


- ing their firſt teeth than others, and that they 


Have their ſecond. ſmaller than common. As 
this is the fact, and as the teeth appear above the 


gum in proportion to their progreſs to perfec- 
tion, ſo this obſervation. by John Hunter muſt 
be a conjecture in his theory. He was led to it, 
perhaps, from remarking that weak and puny 
children generally get their teeth ſooner, and 
have their ſecond teeth larger and ſtronger in 
proportion to their other bones, a fact which 
cannot be ſatisfactorily explained: it has been 
plauſibly ene. that from the arteries 


7 of j 
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of the body being more relaxed in ſuch children, 
and conſequently thoſe likewiſe ſupplying the 
teeth, a greater quantity of the matter which forms 
the teeth is permitted to permeate them. But if 
this were the caſe, other bones would likewiſe 
develop themſelves in the ſame proportiotiy which 

oes ag: 4: wry . truth. e 


3 


0 oth p. 41, eber ava cavity of bil is ad! 
on and its contents, he has not noticed the mem 
brane which lines the cavity, upon which blood- 
veſſels have been ſeen ramifying in teeth, that 
have been minutely injected; nor has he men- 
tioned it under the article of perioſteum. In p. 47, 
he ſays “ I chuſe to divide the teeth into the 
four following claſſes. Inciſores, commonly called 
the fore teeth; cuſpidati, vulgarly called canine; 
dicuſpides, or the two ren ere. 7 I Ms 
Urthethres! SOTO nel 


* 
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Werten Waben A all the teeth, «a 
' canine only excepted, from their uſe: hence the 
Greeks termed the inciſores, Toweo,, and the Romans 
canini, from the ſuppoſed reſemblance they have 
to dog's large lateral teeth; but they ſhould have 
been named as all the others have been, ſo as to 
give ſome idea of their uſe; then they would 
have been termed laceratores: as when we want 
to * thing, we nene place it he- 
at 44 8 : tween 


— 
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tween thoſe teeth; and „ bes 
cauſe they have longer fangs than any of the reſt, 
: conſequently. are more firmly fixed in the jaw- 
bones, and are more e Fo _ ama 1 
_ trons _ ane e $917 9554 i 


8 7 
"$58.2 
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ee ee, e habe pets gg on. Sqn ww are 
properly named :—is there then ſufficient reaſon 
for altering the names of theſe teeth to thoſe of 
cuſpidati and bicuſpides, becauſe when the former 
are firſt formed they have one point, and the lat- 
ter two? - Surely there is as much neceflity for 
changiuig the names of the others eee 
5 ing a certain number of points, as for changing 
the names of theſe... Of late years a ſpirit of in- 
novation ſeems to have prevailed, for no better 
reaſon, than to render the knowledge and ſtudy 
of ſcience more intricate and difficult of attain- 
ment. If terms long eſtabliſhed and univerſally 

received are to be expoſed to > capricious changes, 


ſcience muſt en etually involve eee | 
* 1 nen . 8 xy | HE). 
5 Jos — ee eee no 


: contineda particular deſcription of the teeth but 

this by John Hunter. It is very true that he has 

named no author, and therefore ignorance might 
be miſled. Euſtachius has been particularly full 
upon . ſubject; and whoever will be at che 
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Pein of comparing the one with the other, will 


epi hoc ocation of the ſentences. Some 


that to be 4 good dentiſt, it was neceſſary, to | 


know the tecth ſingly ane: OC: when Wn 
were out of the man 
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In p. 60 he nyentions: e Anus, 


6s be n his ann, bighnorianun Wich; 


out noticing, chat theſe cavities are known by 
both thoſe names: ſo that the uninſtructed 


reader. muſt conſequently. eee ai ne 0 
be ſome un r in weg 4 2055 
Ain ww e e 95 net en i e 


pF hed format! 
7 Kale die wo 
on the milk sech, at : 


has a. a e heſe twenty are the only teeth — 
are of nſe to the child, from the ee ue, 7 


EIT 10 — ould 5 


* ear before . 1 


molares 


- that nen os ſecond grinders: of the upper 


. 


molares appear at the ſeventh year, five years 
before the earlieſt period he has mentioned. 
And as ſoon as the fourteenth, - nay even at the 
thirteenth, the ſecond molares make their ap- 
pearance. Theſe facts may eaſily be proved 
beyond the defence of his admirers, by NY 
the mouths of children at en 8 e e 
In p. 84 he has ſaid, © Werthe Rt adult wole- 
"745. comes to perfection and cuts the gum 
about the twelfth year.” I have already ſaid that 
it perforates the gum long before this period. It 
is not completely formed at this time, but is 
much ſooner than the twelfth year, - the time 
limited by him. This ſhews how little his atten- 
tion was to the ſhedding of the teeth, or he could 
not have avoided knowing that the firſt adult 
molares make their appearance in both Jaws with 
the permanent inciſores, about the ſeventh year, 
when children uſually begin to ſhed their teeth. 
The ſecond molares, which he ſays cut the gum 
about the eighteenth year, generally appear 
through the gum the thirteenth eee erg L 
_—_— Wer tha tang toy ty AVE EP 
| e ady $75 
W 2566 e the FOR — particularly 
in females, appear as ſoon as the Seth 
year; but more commonly not till the twenty 
firſt or twenty third year, He makes them ap- 
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pear from the twentieth to the thirtieth, With 
regard to their coming to perfection, it is ſome 
time after they have cut the gum, that their fangs 
are perfectly formed, though they are not ſo late 
before that happens, as he has obſerved them to 

be. It very frequently occurs that a tooth will 
be completely formed, which does not appear 
in the cavity of the mouth: this is oſten the caſe 
with the dentes ſapientiæ, and where there has 
been ſufficient room for them. When this hap- 
pens, the ſocket fills up, and in proportion as 
it does ſo, puſhes the tooth into the mouth: and 
this explains how teeth in one or other of the 
jaws, by their opponents being extracted, be- 


ue OI how en are e 5 


1 9093 ae ſaid, 17 8 ths my and 
* ſubſtance of the tooth is depoſited is not 
perhaps to be explained.“ If we may reaſon 
from analogy, it is explicable by ee that 1 
CR ert + 


eee how FEY in comedies on Sk 
| e of teeth. lt is a calcareous earth, pro- 
bably diſſolved in the juices of our body and 
| thrown out from thoſe parts which act here as a 
gland,” It will be almoſt needleſs. to obſerve 
upon this, that earth is not ſoluble in any men- 
Aruum, and therefore this cannot be the truth of 
SHE V3 1 ene 
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ried into the blood, in ſuch ſmall particles as to 
g ani ae ee the moſt minute veſts; | 
cannot. be queſtioned, gte 


„„ 


lia, hehe. Wan en 8 8 


15 


8 ts jaws where the ſecond temporary grinders 


were ſhedding in the common way without any 
tooth underneath, and in one jaw; where, in both 
the grinders, I met with the ſame circumſtance.“ 
He afterwards gives the caſe of a lady, who de- 
fired him to look at a looſe tooth not yet ſhed; 
which he directed to be drawn” out, as another 
might come in its place, which did not ſo turn 
out. And in p. 00 he has ſaid, . Theſe caſes 
prove evidently” that in ſhedding, the firſt teeth 
are not puſhed out by the ſecond ſet, but that 
they grow looſe and fall out of their ownaccord:“ 
and then he ſays directly “ That the facceed- 
ing teeth have ſome influence on the ſhedding of 
the temporary teeth is proved by thoſe very caſes; 
ſince in ane of the firſt mentioned, the perſon 

about twenty years of age, and the other lady Was 
thirty, and it is reaſonable to believe that the 
ſhedding of the teeth was ſo late in thoſe inftan+ 
ces, from the wantof che ene ee it is, 
eee new tooth, 8 FFT 1 NN; | 
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ed ing teeth do not grow looſe; and 
fall out of the mouth of their-own accord; but 


tire always influenced in this reſpect by the ſhoot- 


ing up of the permanent teeth, and which ne 
following caſe will tend to evince.— A young 
gentleman had the lateral inciſor of the ſhedding 
teeth placed between the firſt and lateral one of 
the ſecond ſet, on the right ſide of the upper jaw 
at the age of ſixteen; which being drawn togive 
the adjacent teeth an opportunity of approaching 
each other, as the 'dintes ſapiontiæ made their ap- 
' pearance, there was not the leaſt ſign of any 
waſtingof the fang viſible, which doubtleſs there | 
would have been, if the milk teeth did grow looſe 

and fall out ſpontaneouſly, But there are many 
other inſtances of this fact, which it may be 
needleſs to enumerate, In the inſtances which 
he has mentioned, and. which he ſays prove that 
the ſucceeding teeth have ſome influence, or 
thoſe teeth would not have remained ſo long 
after the uſual period, —therewas noopportunity 
of knowing whether there were teeth under thoſe 
that became looſe; it is moſt probable that there 
were, or 125 bee ones «fa _ t have deen 
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arreſted in its growth and remain Rationary' foe | 

a length of time, when from ſome incidental 
ſtimulus, it will become completely formed and 
make its appearance. The following caſe is an 
inſtance. of this: — a robuſt gentleman of the 
univerſity of Oxford, at the age of forty three, 
had not ſhed the cuſpidatus and the two molares 
on the right ſide of the upper jaw; the cuſpida- 
tus and firſt melaris were knocked out acciden- 
tally by the oar of a. boat, and the ſecond ſo 
| looſened, that he removed it with his finger and 
thumb. In the ſpace of two years from that time 
the permanent n mw e des made 


. p. 11 3, 3 on the ſendbility - nerves, | 
John Hunter has. ſaid—< Nerves, of the. teeth 
would ſeem to be more ſenſible than. nerves are 
in common, as we do not obſerve the fame vio- 
lent; effects from any other nerve in the body 
being expoſed either by a wound or ſore, as we 
do from the ne of the nerve 9 a nets” 


"All nerves Poe . "ng 8 — | 
municate to the Senſorium commune a greater or 
leſſer degree of pain when morbidly affected, ac- 
cording to the reſiſting power of the parts on 
: . 15 are diſtributed. Hence we do not 


+ 
1 o 4 


affections of the viſcera, the liver and lungs for 
example, as we do in thoſe of the 'moſt ſolid 
parts; and hence the very ſharp pain in the 
tooth · ach is cauſed by the ſtimulus of cold deter- 
mining a preternatural quantity of blood to the 

cavity of the teeth; for the bone not giving 


Vvay, that excruciating pain is felt from its. reſiſt. 


ance. Pregnant women from the ſame. cauſe 
are tormented with pain in almoſt all theirteeth, 
witliout having them at all affected by a caries, 


. and which aſuatiyocaſe uren wer long blood: 


e 2 
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| I p. 4165 treating on hs as of 
_— he has ſaid, “ This happens only in the | 
adult ſet of teeth, and is owing to there not be- 
ing room in the jaw for the ſecond ſer, the jaw 


| bone being formed with the firſt ſet of teeth and 
never encreaſing afterwards; To that if the adult 
1 fe does not paſs further back they muſt overlop 


each other and give . mh e . ſecond 
f _ e . 8 . N 
of] S TY) . | 21. r 15 LR 2 1 


4 10 8 n bei jaws: ah not 3 
| thoſe caſes after the firſt ſet of teeth are formed, 
is highly ridiculous, and contrary to truth. If it 
were ſo, the teeth of the ſecond ſet would inva - 
tiably be irregular; for their magnitude makes 
them always in every jaw ſo very different from 
| thoſe of the firſt ſer, that therę never could have 
. | been 
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been an inſtance of the ſort. -Peitait me to: 
to where the teeth are to paſs further YO 


1 fthere be no room for THO in the - popu . 
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1 not for me here enen 1 
decay of teeth, which are certainly known, 
which are obvious, — and which neithe oy . 
my diſcernment nor reflection. | 
r ut Go V 

In p. 122 he has ad It is beſt to 1 
tooth on that fide where, LIE e as 
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10 a Gs whe Ls kai: fix bis ate 
ment, it is immaterial. on which ſide he does it. 
But John Hunter's advice encourages fracturing 
of the alveolar proceſs, which ſhould be always 


avoided, becauſe the gum, when it does happen, - 


is generally lacerated and ſometimes torn from 
the necks of the adjacent teeth, and their alyeo - 
lar proceſſes; in eee eee of which, an ex - 
foliation of the denuded bone will take place, in 
about ſix weeks or e much longer from 
the operation. Surely an injury — 
ee ee e vided, 
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on What John Hunter has faid. reſpecting the 
tranſplanting of teeth; as the world in general | 
Br perſuaded to believe it to be a new ope- 
N to acquaint it that the learned anck faith- 
obſerver in ſurgery, Ambroſe Pare, who wrote 
on ths latter part of the fifteenth century, has 
made mention of f the pry may teeth, lb. ; 


* 
1295 2 26. „ BB ods 
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2 Fit of all 10 wives! A erbe, bene 5 
three teeth into their ſockets” which had been 

© Knocked out, and which faſtened ſucceſsfully :' 
and then he follows with a report of a ſucceſsful” 
; caſe of the eee of tooth“ But he did 
| | he operation, nor was he 

1 it was Perormbd. He ſays oft, — 


8 — babes 12h: \Domine fide Mga But as 


5 | db the ale n adding. * ut wg a 2 
_byers, nibil 8 Bi 


- 1 I 
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ne bent eee ne 8 


de 1 Motte, Traiti de la Chirurgie, t. i. o. Li | 


has related, in the reflections he was making up- 


on what OT ys ; 


6 Ws | > | | which 
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5 Thick were debug replaced i in their wick | 
buy obferving firſt; that it is prejudicial to draw | : 


a tooth that is.not decayed, and the pain of which 
depends only on the irritation of the membrane 
enyeloping the root of the tooth. He adviſes, : 
if a tooth under ſuch circumſtances be removed, 
that. it be reſtored ſpeedily to its place, . 
reprend ais ment. He has given a caſe to prove, 
that a tooth thus extracted and again reſtored, 
will, if it faſtens, partake of all the ſenſibility of, - 
a tooth untoucehed. It was of a gentleman who - 
had a tooth drawn, and upon finding it ſpund, 
had it returned to the ſocket directly, and it 
united perfectly well. He hoped that by the 
nerve at the bottom of the ſocket being broken, 
he ſhould have been hereafter free from pain of 
this tooth, but was miſtaken, #s in ſome ben 
after, he was cruelly tormented with pain in it, 


inſomuch as to have the ſame tooth again drawn, . 


This was with difficulty effected after many tugs, 
; an! in eee ee a a eee eee ee 


3 


95 1 fo 


| Fouchard, p. 342. e ala Se 
” ability of a tooth, after it was tranſplanted from 
the mouth of a ſoldier. It was in the year 1715: 
the name of his patient was Romalet, captain in 
the ſecond battalion of Bourbonnois. It re- 
5 eee, 
* caries. 
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. During the diſeaſe it frequently gave 
e. para when the fp was dp 


? 


'B Da ha en att imagine are ſuff - 


cient for proving the antiquity of the practice of 
| tranſplanting teeth. And as all of them are 
dated prior to the ages pant Hunter, he 
therefore could not refer back te his 
notes, as was his Nee in almoſt all other 


D 5 caſes, for the purpoſe of being ſuppoſed the ori- 


ine author of tranſplanting of teeth. But 
if it be true, as he; has ſaid, that he never did : 
read, probably it might eee hive 
erg his 0 own 8 IR 2: 


F 


IVE PHI Sh, 28, he is found to afſert what 

is contradicted in the ſecond part of his work. 
lk ab the tranſplanting of teeth. In 
like manner a freſh» tooth, when. tranſplanted 


— from c one ſocket to another, becomes to all ap- 


a part of the body to which it is now 


6 it was of the one from 


which it was taken; while a tooth which has 
been extracted for ſome time, ſo as to loſe the 


© whole of its life, will never become fixed. The 


*ts-will alſo in this caſe require the diſpoſi- 
| ton toll up; which they do not jn the caſe of 
the inſertion of a freſh tooth.” "Whereas in p. 
„ * 5 106 


7 them continue 8 year 1 without any ae e 


2 This i is an 1 8 been likewiſe 
formerly Practiſed, and many credible inſtances 
axe recorded of its proceſs. . The practice howe- | 
3 of both ſcems now deſervedly to be diſcon- 
tinued: that of tranſplanting the teeth, on ac- 
. count 5 the diſeaſe which may be communicated 
by it: and without a boaſt of any other pre- 
tence than duty, I am to tell, that in its 2 
nulſbment out of practice, I have been profeſſion.” 

ally inſtrumental. In the thirty laſt pages. of my 
obſervations upon John Hunter's treatiſe on the 
venereal diſeaſe, 1 have eſtabliſhed a caſe when 
-no authority can deſtroy, of a lady who fell Ra 
victim to the venereal diſeaſe in conſequence of 
: 4 tooth being tranſplanted ane the e is... 
e Sl into A own unto 


3 e bas 
Y 
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That of e e of « dead tooth ſeems 
| to be diſcontinued from want of ſucceſs : and as 
the method of fitting i in natural teeth is arrived |. 
to ſuch perfection fo as to remain firm, when 
thre are fangs for them to be inſerted 5 a 
ten years or more, where can be the neceſſit 
tranſplanting teeth; — an operation, independanʒt 
n, dhe luce | A ichen 
AO? 1 | Die, 


'.> tributed tothe work now before me; as comp — 
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. 1 Diese of the' teeth hoe engaged the atten- 
5 1 tion of. almoſt every writer. on ſurgery both, au- 


. ". Gent. and modern: and as far as my obſervations * 5 8 

3  havy gone, they have been treated on in 4 more 

1 © contiſe, ſatisfactory, and erudite manner, than , 

in the work now before me. Of this Ican ſpeak” ' 

5 with unbounded confidence, that tlie modern 5 5 

hy Fs - 7 Gam of ſurgery would arraign many parts of 

1 John Huoter's Practical treatment of diſeaſe a as + 

Cys . found in this treatiſe; and that he bas not: reached. . 
| ee dard as univer- 1 

„ 2 ly Mopteday/ nt by oo og tine 

5 by 3 N "7 5 5 wy Din ef _ * bY Pa. * A , 
. 75 > Much remains to be oortected, and much 05 
5 n done, in this part of ſurgery, which has 


ON 


1 - been 100 ch neglected, and which i it is rea "©, 
15 ſonable to ſuppoſe may be in ſoine meaſure . 


tim is natorally arduous, but becomes thore 0:4 2 ro 
5 e W Fee thiok. | 


„ John Hun unter has ſaid,—that he tranſplanted. ö 
ws * _ from. a Fe head and . it with - 
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N E "Killed m ee ben ke injected cle 


| * : _ The comb was then taken off and put 
„ , * into a weak acid, and then he ilitted the comb 


Ep. re into halves. He found the veſſels of 
RS „ Me" tooth well injected. But in a note to this 

po, © he adds, I may juſt remark that this expe- 

5 5 riment is not generally attended with ſucceſs. 

TE 5 but once out of Te! werbe, 
5 | hances the value of the preparation - And I may - 


ut remark alſo, that if this preparation is to be 
_ found in his maſeum, it is that which 1 ſhould 
have been the proudeſt of, —it beingineftimable: ; 
. hn! as one'can hardly ſuppoſe that he would have 


5 "thrown ſuch a pearl away, it muſt of courſe be 
5 no ſeen in a conſpicuous part of the muſeum. 


But if it be not, F ain afraid that the whole will - 
de ſuſpected as a fabrication; eſpecially as he has 
5 did, in p. g6,— Bragg rs e 
that the bony part of a tooth is vaſcular :” there - 
fore inſtead of this experiment being ſeen i in p. 
238, & bs Gale give of he my n ee. 
ton there top. 11 OC ge 
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| "Fee: Martin is, 2 name; given in this country. 5 
oy Wo to a com.calf, caſt at the ſame time with a bull! 
*calf, which has been conceived to be à kind V 
bermaphrodite; — that is, never known to breed. 
| 6 2 nor to diſeover the leaſt inclination for tha bol: 
| | . -==yor does che bull ever take the leaft notice.of „„ 
| ” this animal. It has all the external marks of a 
E e namely the teats and the external * 1 


male parts; called by farmers, the Bearing, Wben - 
h - theſe animals are preſerved, —it is not for prapa . 95 +, 2f 
+ gation,. but for all the purpoſes of an o rr. 7 
9 — beifer, —to yoke wich the oxen and tio 
- : fatten for the table. e eee WD 
Mm: either the bull or the co] and the horns gro- 1 1 
' larger, being very ſimilar to the horns of an M“ 
Ine bellow of che free martin is like that'of nn 
; *: 1 ox; and the meat reſembles that of the « ox rr 8 Sh ſ 
. ſpayed. beifer, being generally, as it is fad. 
5 e ee eee een — 
Vdeguibis af g5owing far with bed food... x 
; CCC CCC 5 Bet} f 1 - 125 . ; 
- Huster has given anapatomical deſcrip» ·⁊ 
tion of three. of thoſe. animals 3, and according * 
| to his account there does not appear to be x, 
| it 7. : #7 b ſy: ; | 7 
N | b 
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: Hßfſtem gbſerved by nature | in "their. formation 5” 


for if there were, they woubt all of them have 


corteſponded with, each other ;,wheress on the a 


contrary," they all of them have differed m oft : 
. materially from each other, at leaſt according "Þ 
the relation which he has given of the appear- 
ances. — We dane which offered om 
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It theſe difſe@tions have been ape by u. 
——— honeſtly reported them, his con- 


2 


- elufions from them are very lame. For I am apt 
2 


5 rather to preſume, that the ſame uniformity ĩu 
appearances WIE free martin 2 is 


* 


martin to 55 eee Aud. 1-John'E Haute az 
not ventt red to contradict it. Whereas e 


lone, as far as I Know, has given an anatomical 
deſeription of the parts of e and in 


that deſeription is ſeen a ju 
cConfounded together; and thas es 
Fach is ſeen; to be varying 
Er this be the fact, and as be 3 15 — - 
martin cannot be ſtrictly termed an er 
cite, but a luſus naturæ. 


46 him, is a lass nolure. lt Jo. 321 10 tic 6 
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11 believe the time will come, when it will be 
made apparent. that an imperfection in the or- 
gans of generation; either of a male or female 
animal in genbral, will no longer be ſaid to be 
wing to both the ſexes being confoumded 
together. In all thoſe fingular cafes which have 
come before my obſervation, and which have 
been deſcribed as hermaphrodites, they have 
Proved to be nothing more than an imperfect 
formation in the parts of generation of one or 
other of the ſexes: for I never yet have been 
able to trace a ſolitary inſtance of both being 
| diifounded" together. And in this inſtance of 
the free martin, I ſhall only add, that if upon 
diſſection there be a variation in anatomical ap- 
pearances, the inference is fair in preſuming, 
that the external figure of the animal would cor- 
reſpond with it ſince the figure it is known by 
is the only indication of its true nature: but 4a 
variation in its an figure: has not low in- 
at ed 0 bon. e e 
e 15 3 a  contradiaion dnl in 
| ok nature of the caſe, or in John Hunter's re- 
port of it. If the organs of generation in the 
free martin be diſſimilar, the figure of every free 
martin will vary according to the relative predo- 
minance of either ſex :—one would have a penis, 
| air” a . with or without teſticles, &c. 
5 . . whereas 
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_ - whereas externally this is not the fact. I 
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not pretend to draw any concluſions 
: Hunter's ſtatement. of the ys. 
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ACCOUNT OF a Woman WHO” NAD THE SMALL ron 
DURING PREGNANCY, AND WHO SEEMED ro HAVE 
COMMUNICATED THE SAME DISEASE TO THE FETUS. 


"3 \ Sy 


17 this . not bern 1 bs the Royal 
Society when it was, there would have been no 
trace of it; as John Hunter did not think pro- 
per to reprint it with the reſt of his papets that 
were publiſhed in the Phage Eo 
in FIN 15 8 e = NE een rape 

7 V 

Prior: to She tins of this paper, F a 
had made up his mind upon theory, and had ex+ 
preſſed it to his pupils in every courſe of his lec- 
_ tures from their commencement. And when he 
had made up thus his mind upon theory, no 78 
ariſing out of practice, be it ever ſo ſtu 
poſitive, or true, would induce him to alter his 
theory: —and this was the reaſon why he has 
faid, that the pregnant woman ſeemed only to 
have « anicated the {malt pox to the feetus, 
—and _ be Tits thus: Kart TENOR 


Sh 8% 
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eee to pres this fact as long 
as he could, from a variety of motives; for 
wit was füt, it accounted for other poſſibili- 
„ 1 1 & 2 : | ties 


PHIL. TRANS 
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ties of a denied alſo by his theory and 
his habit of practice : — it accounted for the poſ- 
fibility of a fœtus contracting the venereal diſ- 
eaſe from the infected mother it accounted for 
the poſſibility of a child contracting it from 
ſucking an infected mother, —and moreover than 
all this;—it accounted for what has been proved 
by caſes alſo, the poſſibility of a perſon being in- 
fected with the venereal diſeaſe by a tooth being 
tranſplanted from an infected ul dject into the 
ni TA one. e e e 


2 of theſe facts 1 es bt yg 
ward, ſince this paper has ſeemed to diſpute them, 
has been the cauſe of his ſuppreſſion of it in his 
Animal ceconomy, and alſo of * eee the 


| F 1 5 ee of ene OTE te 
| | | TE GU HER 

w— | hall; Fon e eee to, rgue PETE = 
=_ - fone ſhall produce facts againſt his theory; 
= and that which would not ſatisfy his belief, will 
il | be proof to all the world beſides, —not except- 


ing his admirers.— As he has contended the caſes 
given by Van Swieten, and the caſe by Grant, 
of Mrs. Ford, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. 70, —I ſhall 
refer to one more given in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
71, and produce 3 copy, of, another, the 
Aut in * of fact baden be ang, 
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his theory, John Hunter refuſed to preſent: to 
the Royal ee However a 8 
ing in h CCC 
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Ce CASE wr WILLIAM LYNY, SENIOR 
siko 10 TE e INFIRMARY, 
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In D 178 5 the: wiſe of Mr. PE a 
bet in Oxford · ſtreet, being then in the 
eighth month of her pregnancy, was ſeized with 
rigors, pain in the back, and other febrile ſymp- 
toms. In two days time, the diſeaſe ſhewed 
itſelf to be the ſmall-· pox; and though the puſ- 
tules were of the diſtinct ſort, yet they were un- 
commonly numerous. On the eleventh day 
they began to turn; and on the twenty: ſecond 
day her labour took place, which, according to 
her reckoning, was a fortnight before the regu- 
lar period; that is, when ſne was advanced Us 
| eee eight e me two eh 0 
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07 The . ht time of i its We was co- 
yered with diſtinct puſtules all over its body: 
they did not appear to be full of matter till three 


days after at which: time I took ſome of the 
pus upon a lancet, from one of the puſtules on 


the face. With this lancet I afterwards inocu- 


erg on the 2d of e I 78 5, à child of 
Co Tire Mr. 
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Mr. Chaters, in Church- ſtreet, Soho, in both 
arms. On the 7th; the inflammation began to 
appear in each arm, and continued daily en- 
creaſing till the 11th of December, when the 
child ſickened, and was affected with all the 
ſymptoms which uſually precede the eruption. 
On the 12th the ſickneſs and fever abated, the 
puſtules of the diſtinct ſort of ſmall-pox made 


their appearance, and the child having regularly 


gone through the ſeveral ſtages of ttt 
was e 858 in three e e EO 


It may 10 proper to obſerve, hes Mr. Find- 


1 ſurgeon, in Sackville- , and Mr. Holla- 


day, late ſurgeon to Sir Edward Hughes, in the 
Eaſt - Indies, were preſent, both at the taking of 
the rpg oh the e ent inoculation of 
_ 3858 7 * 25 e wad ee 


ö {4 


wk 3 can prove eee ee et 


his ſmall-pox more indiſputably, than its being 


communicated, with the uſual ſymptoms and 
progreſſion of the diſeaſe, from one ſubject to 
another; ſo it appears to be aſcertained from the 
above facts, that a child can receive the vario- 
CE TRE rt e uteros a EN 
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June t, 1780. 


. OP AN eee nnen 
HII. TRANS, 


PITCAIRN, having received as a preſent of 
game, a hen pheaſant, whole feathers were va 
riegated in an extraordinary manner, from a 
Baronet, exhibited i it as a curioſity to Banks and 
Solander ; and John Hunter, happening to be 
preſent, was defired to examine the bird, and ir 


* 


8 apy to be a ben, By | 


Lady T. — had alſo 5 Abbt pp [ 
hen, which had Produced chickens eight ſeveral 
times 1 11 3 * 


1 > * 
* * 3 * hw. 7 4.9” N 83 F - 8 
( . c 2 


” Have f1 not been Kutciendy bn upon f this 
fubj A? os 
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. th i : 


ACCOUNT or _—_ ORGAN or HEARING IN IEEE. 
5 PHIL, TRANS. 


Nora IN 6 can more e prove 
the neceſſity there 1 is for every one who. under- , 
takes the. writing of a life to enquire into No. 


tives, than the evidence which this paper illuſ- 


trates. J ohn Hunter begins it, dated in the 
year 1782, with aſſerting, that the organ of 
hearing in fiſhes is {till a ſubject of diſpute, whe- 
ther they poſſeſs the ſenſe or not. And to prove 
that he was the diſcoverer of this faculty i in 


fiſhes—he refers back, not to any publication 1 in 


the year 1760, but to an obſervation made by 
himſelf at that time, when he was with. the 
army at Belli e. — There, ſays he, I had diſco- 
vered this organ in fiſhes, and had the parts ex- 
poſed and preſerved in ſpirits. But leſt his ana- 
tomical proof ſhould have deceived him, he 
tried an experiment inferior in its nature, and 


more liable to fallacy, than his anatomical diſ- 


covery,—Obſerving in a pond full of fiſh, that 
they were playing upon the water, when he was 


at Liſbon with the army in the year 1762, he 


fired off a gun: the moment the report was 


made, the fiſh ſeemed to be all of one mind, for 
they vaniſhed inſtantly, and raiſed a cloud of 


mud 


JOHN HUNTER. 169 
mud from the bottom. This was not ſo certain 
and infallible an experiment as that made at 
Belliſie; as if fiſhes poſſeſſed no organs of hear- 
ing, concuſſion of air upon water, produced 


by the exploſion of a gun, mt have MI 
62 their ſenſations, 


= 1 ſhall not make any remark upon the 8 
bility of theſe obſervations by John Hunter: at 
any rate they were but obſervations only; and as 
ſuch, he has, it is true, been ſa far uniform, as 
to be found in this inſtance, as well as almoſt. 
in every other, where a contention for making 
any diſcovery has rendered ſuch a reſource ne- 
ceſſary for him, to antidate his obſervations, 
and to poſtpone his publications. He made his 
diſcoveries in the year 1 7605 and nee them 
. . wat i 0 


3 as ate beſt 2600" to his ele of orighe 
= e I ſhall proceed to the demonſtration of 
facts tending to prove, that he purſued this ſub- 
ject not in common even with others, but much 
| later; and that the diſcovery of the faculty of 
hearing in fiſhes was made prior to 1 
ee _ ed = chaim to- 


3 ſhall not Cp any + n of Ee From has 


gy e . in e en hiſ- 
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tory of fiſhes, publiſhed at Oxford in the year 
1686, as whatever John Hunter had or might 
have en on Fg NE could Goa in RC 


1 ſhatl art take a hs Abbe Nollet | 
firſt of all evinced, by diving under water for 
this purpoſe, as appears in Memoires of Aca- 
demy of Sciences 1743, that water was capable 


of receiving and tranſmitting to the animals 


contained in it RW OY 2 chat ” 
oe rate Ne © EE, 5 


ee Figures af the 8 BY and of 
the great variety of little bones or /apil/i, are ex- 
hibited in Klein's hiſtory of fiſh, Philos. T. e 


275 vol; 796 og 114. 


+ ſhall next 10 ; chat | Profeſſor e the | 
great rival of John Hunter, has ſhewn that fiſhes 
are really endowed with the faculty of hearing, 
and has deſcribed the anatomical organs adapted 


to this purpoſe in a: diflertation publiſhed by 
him in November 17, 1761, and again in 1774. 
The following are two of the titles which may be 
produced from a Hllabus of all the works of this 
accompliſhed ſcholar and ingenious philoſoplier, 


—pbelides three more, which I TO not noticed. 


5 I 1 5 "gk 7. arb + © Diſertatio 
de Organo Auditus Piſcium Squammigerorum, P. 79, 


guod 17 Nov. 1761, primus detexi. 
| | Pariſiis 
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Pariſiis, 1767, in actis, &c. *** de 


ANlasbematigue, et de-Phyſique, preſentis a Pad. 


R. des Sciences, Sc. 1764. Tom. 6, p. 177, repe-' 
ritur diſſertatio, ſeu memoire ſur Lorigine de 
Vomie des poiſſons. De organo auditus piſcium, 
gallicẽ: deſcripſi in eà organum auditus, et ce- 
rebrum ee ſeu Mans TORY, Boers" 


BE 
£ _ 


. And laſliy, I ſhall ſay,- that the commiſſaries 


of the Royal Society of Phyſicians at Paris, ap- 


pointed to examine the work of M. Geoffroy, 
entitled Diſſertations, ſur Organe de louie de 


Homme, des Reptiles, des Poiſſons, publiſhed in 
1778, infer, that the human ſpecies, quadru- 
peds, and cetacious fiſhes, form the, ſirſt, claſs of 
animalswhoſe organ of hearing is, the moſt ſubtle, 
and of the moſt perfect conſtruction; that birds 
are to be placed, in the ſecond ;—reptiles, who 
have the external mark of the /ympanum, in the 
_#hird;—cartilaginous fiſhes, in the fourth; 
ſpinous or prickly fiſhes, in the fth; —fiſhes of 
the eel kind, which ſeem to have only two ſemi- 
. circular canals completely formed, in the ſixtb; 
and ſerpents, who appear to have no eee 
lar canals, in the /eventh. 


Do not theſe facts which I hw 3 de- 
© tad the natural propentityy or I 


ſo late as the year 1782, 
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ACCOUNT or A NEW MARINE ANIMAL. 
„% _ PHIL, TRANS: 


IAM at a loſs to account for this e . 
ther ſpecies of worm, being deſcribed as new. 
Whatever novelty there is annexed to its nature 
is to be conſidered as that peculiar fort, which i is 
| naturally a reſult of the firſt impreſſion made 

upon the ſenſes, and which is the effect of an 
individual never having obſerved the ſame ob- 
ject before. But if this animal is to be called 4 
new one from no one having ever diſcovered or 
previouſly deſcribed it, I muſt beg leave to op- 
poſe thoſe when mi Tae IO ever nen _ 
On” 8 | Sf SOL 


. the rocks between the iſlands of Ne- 
. vis and St. Chriſtopber s, the greateſt varieties are 
to be found, lodging themſelves in little cavities 
of thoſe rocks and of the larger ſea plants of the 
ſtony kind. They are diſcovered by the branch- 
ing forth of their Tentacula, which exhibit a 
beautiful diſplay of various FT as OO 
A n fewer. 8 


A FRF who * a oe in the e ER 
| houſe at the iſland of Nevis, and who had a 


i 
| 
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taſte for natural curioſities," exhibited an extra- 


ordinary collection of American A#iniz;. and in 


this collection no leſs. than five of this ſpecies, 
here termed a new animal, were to be ſeen: their 


appearance in the body, when drawn out, and 
their ſize, -reſenibling a leech all but in colour. 


But alter all, it might perhaps have been never 


{cen before at Barbadoes, from hence this de- 


{cription was ſent 20 and the revolution of the 


given a new creation to this ſpecies of - AZinia, 
never found by any one at Barbadoes till then. 


5 Why had it not occurred to the correſpondent 


who ſent the account to John Hunter, — that the 
Hurricane, which he has deſcribed to have been 
previous to this new birth in the creation, might 
have been the groanmgs Fu nature in coho ; act 
of OR * 


— 


45 


SE the a w 48 is a the 1 | 
8 of worms, including five ſpecies. Of this, - 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, John Hunter 


tion: one deſcribing the animal in its ſtony 


ſhell, with its double Tentacula ſpread out of it— 
and the other the body of the n ifelf out 


wy its ound ſhell. 


A TREA- 
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| Tas. _ of . 1 . _ gets | 


engaged my attention, and undergone my eriti- 

eiſm through three publications following each 
other, from June 1786 to their completion i in 
May ge e in che ele ew 5 Pages 
MEH < 


41; in theſe I bales not - Cai 3 une * 
ſubject, and if what has been ſaid by me be not 


well ſaid, nothing which I now could advance 
will avail me any thing. But * have not che 


ſmalleſt ambition for reprinting or circulating 


any opinions which I have laboured to inculcate, 
beyond that becoming point of a fair publica- 
tion; — for fanning the breath of fame by ſending 
forth old publications under new titles. and r 
making up a new book on . animal œcono 


out of old papers in the Philoſophical Tranſic. 


tions. Nor ſhould I have noted this now ofamy= 


ſelf, or ventured to have ſpoken at all of myſelf; 


but by way of apology for a chaſm here appa · 


rent, — a chaſm of no leſs magnitude in the pro-: 
Oe life of 5 Hunter, than will be natu- 1 


rallyß 


- "i 
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rally fi from his great work on the V/ enereal 
- Diſeaſe being thus omitted. 

But there is an obſervation which rite offers 
to ſome:—that I, who attempted to think for 
myſelf in his life time, and who then examined 
ſome of his productions, am more juſtified on 
' thoſe I am now engaged in, than another would 
be, who waited when John Hunter could not de- 
fend himſelf. But even that argument, in my 
opinion, 1s only applicable to the weaker ſpecies 
of men; and they ſhould be told that it is 
his works which I am conſidering; that theſe 
refer to life beyond the limit and the power of 
him who produced them ;—that' theſe are be- 
queſts from him of the art of ſurgery and of phy- 
fiology to poſterity—and are at any future time 
liable to be examined, although with leſs means 
for the obtainment of truth; - as the further any 
one is removed from an object, 3 more Se 8 
e will its EY be b er 1 


| | Independan of what the: nde 1 1 gail; 
gent enquirers after knowledge have done for us 
both 1 che country, I ſhall, without a doubt 
upon the queſtion, produce a tranſlation of the 
Review which the Univerſity of Gottingen has 
given between us, on the ſubject of the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, with only remarking, that it has been 


1 
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ſent to me ſince i it Was eee I was / thus en- 


＋'!fLvv ?? ft om Lon edna ods 


a ) Gt YR IN 3. p. 1922, 
J. Hunter's Diſſertation on the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, from the Engliſh, with three plates, 1787. 
een in nag 8yo. ee We 


. 1 * 17 


off There arer not et cnet oa 
eee ee as in page 339 of the 
knowing and learned tranſlator, as would have 
been neceſſary for making this book by a tranſ- 
lation only, univerſally uſeful, which in his ori- 
ginal contains ſo many ſingularities and num- 
berleſs errors. It is to be wiſhed that the tranſ- 
: WD 48 in page 140, uſed through the 
whole book the admonitions which J. Foot has 
mae e it. In this caſe the [tranſlation 
would have had a very . preference of the 
| __ Nuns 12 ee | 


"Sack: was too proud a dy when coming 
forth from that univerſity, nurſed into eminence 
by the illuſtrious de Haller - by him who firſt 
filled the chair of preſident, and which he va- 

cated only with his breath from that univerſity 

where modern literature looks for meritorious 
patronage. Let not the admirers of John Hun- 
ter aſſume a ſottiſh ſcorn and frown indignantly 
| An” on 
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on Truth becauſe her ſmiles have. been thus. be. 
ſtowed upon me :—ſhe will but the more from 

that cauſe careſs me. And if ſhe come dele- 
gated to me by a German univerſity before ſhe 
has been ſent to me by my countrymen, T1. 
am content: I am but in that predicament 

of a greater man, and whom I only can imitate 

in my fincerity for the obtainment of know- 
ledge. Lord Bacon has ſaid, that the preſent 
Juſtification of my name I leave to foreign na- 
tions, and the future to my countrymen after 
ſome time has paſſed over.“ I do aſſure John 
Hunter's admirers that I never was but once in 
Hanover, and not then at Gottingen, and that 
I have no influence perſonally there; but if I 
ever viſit Switzerland; my zeal would direct me 
to Berne, where de Haller lies entombed, and 
would lead me to follow the example of Tully, 
- who ſought NT es the oy! min mak 
_ chimedes, . 5 15 
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| March 22, 1787. 


AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF Ex- 
TIRPATING ONE OVARIUM UPON THE NUMBER OF 
FOES. aac nt 

e | PHIL, TRANS. 


| Tas 8 of ſpaying or ſpading 8 
vulgarly known to the-loweſt order of men, and 
it is generally followed by the idleſt man in 


"= pariſh. 


"ew. os eee, is 1 fecually, 
the two. ovaria which are appointed by nature 


to every: animal, are taken out. The uſual way 


is to make the inciſion in the middle of the 
flank, rather aſlope, two inches and a half long, 


that the fore fin ger may reach the ovaria, which 


are two ſubſtances in a female dog about the _ 


| fize of an acorn, on both ſides of the uterus ; 
one of which is firſt drawn out of the wound 

and ſeparated from its eee the 
other then taken out alſo. Logs 


The 1 of 1 Hunter's experiment . 


ee eee en a Sow one ovarium, and 


leave the other, — in order to aſcertain how far 


this partial privation would influence the animal 


reſpecting the quantity of young which ſhe 


_ hereafter wn; in nn to ano- 
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ther Sow that had not been thus partially frayed ; 


both Sows . in 1 other ſenſe as 5 nearly 


I I ſhall not make any comment upon his in- 


troduction to this ceremonious piece of curioſi- 


ty; as it would be endleſs to follow up with 
remarks the obſervations of him who thinks and 
writes at random, — who never ſeriouſly weighs 
what he has to offer, and never ſtands in awe of 


| an abſurdity. He has heard of there being ſuch 


a thing in reality as a third in its nature diffimi- 
lar to the /wo which has produced it, and this 


he has applied to the young of a female. How- 


ever this Tertium of our philoſopher is generally 
of a fimilar nature to one or other _ its n | 


The ds of this a was, that the 


ſpayed ſow ceaſed to breed two years before the 
other. That the ſpayed ſow produced in all her 


farrows 76 young in four years - and that the 


perfect ſow produced 162 in fix years. 


John Hunter infers from this expe riment— 
that the ovaria are from the beginning deſtined to 


produce a fixed number, beyond which they 


cannot go, although circumſtances may tend to 
diminiſn that number. He has obviated every 


poſſible objection to this experiment by a note, 


where he ſays,. It might be thought by ſome, 


that 


JOHN HUNTER. 1881 | 


that I ſhould have repeated this penn but 
an annual expence of twenty pounds for ten 
years, and the neceſſary attention to make the 
experiment complete, will be a en _— 
for ME not CO _ it. = 


1 do not- Genin thee inch "the A of 
he ovaria ; for if it were, the general conſe- 
quence would be, that with few exceptions, the 
number of young from every ſow would be 
nearly equal :—but whether this be the fact or 
not—whetherevery ſow nearly produces any equal 
quantity of young or not - this experiment wan- 
ders from aſcertaining that, much more than 
common obſervation would, upon the quantity 
of young by each produced, when made by a ſow- 
breeder. If he had neither time nor diſpoſition 
for the expence attending the whole which was 
neceſſary for the perfecting of his experiment, 
that was his own concern: the public has no- 
ching to do with it: the public, if they wanted 5 
any part of this experiment, wanted what was 
ſatisfactory for aſcertaining the preſumed fact; 
but being diſappointed, it was not for him, nor 
was it the part of a phyſiologiſt, to ſet the minds 
5 men a gadding after a Chimera. 


| e Hunter ſhould have been told, that 
nature does nothing in vain, and that ſuperero- 
- gation 
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_ gation is not to be found in her œcοomy. Ei- 
ther the ovaria like the teſtes are amongſt her 
ſecurities for making procreation more certain, 
when one or other of them might be rendered 
from diſeaſe imperfect, or both are neceſſary 
for the complete purpoſes of procreation. I am 
apt to conclude that the two ovaria are for the 
purpoſes of ſecuring procreation, and not as he 
ſuppoſes for encreaſing it. But whether the trutk 
Hes with his opinion or mine, nobody will think 
of ſearching for it; as whoever keeps breeding 
ſows, or any other animals for breeding, is ge- 
nerally defirous that they ſhould be prolific, and 
© therefore any means which may be deviſed for 

_ reſtraining procreation partially, will be conſi- 
dered as an officious and thankleſs kind of na 


mation. 
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e wacben baue, TENDING TO SHEW THAT THE WOLF, 
Ick A, AND t ARE ALL OF THE SAME SPECIES. © 
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1 will be neceſſary firſt of all to 1 
two different animals may breed, but that the 
animals prod uced by them, may be incapable 
of going on with further procreation. Thus 
from a mare and a jack aſs, a mule is gotten, but 
the mule is not known to breed or at leaſt the 
fact is ſo rare, as to be diſputed. The race 
therefore of mules would be extinct, if it de- 
pended upon any N in them for prapasating 
4 * 5 


8 the facts adduced 3 in this paper tend to 
prove,—that the wolf, jackal, and dog, not ny 
copulate with each other and produce young,— 
but that their young canalſo copulate and produce 
young, t to ſucceeding generations. It has been 
proved thus far in part, but not altogether. —Ic = 
has been proved that a dog and a wolf will pro- 
duce young; and which young will go on with 
propagation ;—and it has been thus proved by 

Aadog and a jacka), but not by a, wolf and a 
5 jackal—therefore John Hunter's title is erro- 
8 | 
| Lord 


als mmm ̃ ! 


Lord Pembroke had a bitch-wolf half bred, 
from a dog lining a bitch-wolf—ſhe produced 
puppies by being lined by a dog: and a bitch 
from this litter produced four litters of puppies, 
by four diſtinct dogs. This bitch lived twelve 
years, was buried in his garden and over the 
place of her grave was N che eee 
e EE. | 
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8 Here lies Taba. | 
& whoſe VC oe was a wolf, whoſe | 
father and grand-father were dogs, 
and whoſe mother was half wolf and half dog. 
| She died the 1th of October, ILDEC.LIXETD, 
5 2 aged 12 your: 1 
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1 . procured a bitch jackal, Half 
bred from a dog lining a bitch jackal, and this 
bitch was lined by a dog and had Laps rem | 
Suh 1 is the aaron 1 of this paper. 5 
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OY There i is gb 1 pal pable imperfection ien 
ought to have been obviated. It does only ap- 
pear, that the breed was carried on by dogs co- 
pulating with the half bred bitch wolf, and bitch 
Jackal: whereas it was neceſſary for perfecting | 
the ſyſtem, that the litters from them ſhould 


have rap na and | produced their breed z—or 
079: 5 A 111 2 E. | . a £7 3 ana; that N 
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chat males of their own littet; ſhould: have lined 
the bitch half Wh 888 n be e n b nt 


e 


John n aide An he St 8 hal 
be farther removed from the dog, than either 
the jackal or the wolf. - and that it is confidently 
aſſertad only,” that the dog and the fox will 
Breed, but that this has not been aſcertained. 
Such is the refined taſte of this phyſiologiſt. that 
he doubts obvious facts, and eſtabliſhes difficult 
ones. There is not a fact more generally re- 
ceived, more obviouſly to be aſcertained by every 
enquirer into natural hiſtory, - than the known 
power of propagation between the dog and the 
fox, and alſo, than the known power in their 
offspring for continuing on that propagation. To 
thoſe who knew him as well as I did, the cauſe 
of this frigned ſcepticiſm will be eaſily traced. 
_ Hewantedto pluck a feather from the cap of 
Buffon, who has ex preſſed himſelf with delicacy 
upon this ſubjqect: but yet at length, from the 
fact of a dog and wolf having copulated and pro- 
Aduced young, he is free to admit, that they 
not only are of one genus, but nearly of the 
fame” ſpeties: and this in my opinion is all 
that ought to be granted even from the freſh = 
facts which have been adduced in is 
which Tam os conſiderinſg. Ai « to B 
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John Hunter could not prove that the dog 
* fox were not only of the ſame genus, but 
ſpecies alſo, by a ſpontaneous unreſtrained copu- 
lation of two ſorts of animals exiſting in com- 
mon in the ſame country; and therefore he 
denied their alliance. But I will go farther, —I 
will defy any man to prove—thatherds of wolves 
and jackals would forſake their proper kind; and 
taken in a liberal ſenſe is not what is ſeen to be 
done by a compulſion in the calls of nature, - but 
what would be done, by the general free accor- 
dance of it; and in this view, Buffon has neither 
declared too much nor too little; but has con- 
fined his obſervation 1 ain . 
b HOW 10027 5 e 10! 305 15 rhe, 
I H. n e 11 
eee 5 Buffon, that be did hat: 1 
ceed aſter many attempts, to get his bitch wolf 
experiment failed with his, it ſucceeded with 
another's.— It appears that the bitch wolf, which 
was the origin of the Produce belonging to Lord 
Pembroke, was ſolitary and conſined by Brooks 
of the New Road, and therefore, when ſhe was 
in heat, thus ſubmitted: to copulation with a dog. 
_—Andiit appears, that the bitch jackal was on 
board of a ſhip, when ſhe e by a dog, of 
| "_ 
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which the whelp that John Hunter had, was the 


Produce. | | 85 | 
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Do theſe facts give nature the fair play to 
found new reaſoning upon? And is the natural 
ndary of her laws, by which ſhe is governed, 


thus ſophiſtically miſconſtrued?” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE AND @CONOMY OF 
| nls. 
1 5B by OS PHIL, TRANS, 
1 MF «rt 


pts rs very n nature wat his abject, eee 

the magnitude of the animal, and the intereſt it 
bears to ſociety by the commerce of oil, ſperma- 
ceti, and whalebone,—from the tons of ſhipping 
and the body of ſailors, that it keeps in employ- 
ment, - and from the enquiries in conſequence, 
which go forth, more eſpecially amongſt thoſe 
who have the adminiſtration of public affairs, 
and commercial regulations—men of education, 
activity and buſineſs, —it is morally impoſſible, 
but that ſomething ſhould have been known 
about Whales before John Hunter preſented 
this paper: if all intercourſe in natural hiſtory 
had been excluded from the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, of what was paſſing in other parts 
of Europe, the very ſpirit of trade in order to 
find out—how much more could have been 
made of a whale—would have commanded an 
attention to the ſubje&t—if any information had 
been thought deſtctive, n ka a e for 
N it. 


1 have peruſed this paper with more than 
common attention. I was induced to it, from 
ER OR 8 . po i 7 8 the 
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the vaſt promiſe l had heard of it. from what 


the newſpapers of the different times had an- 
nounced—as he never did any thing of this ſort 


without having the kindneſs to acquaint *the - 


public—and IE what uy 1 58 alſo 
aa about it. 5 . 

But-—it i is to tos EN NEON at- any e e 
John Hunter could never have poſſibly given the 
Linnzan deſcription of the genera and ſpecies of 


whales without having read; and having read 


upon the ſubje&;—1t was to have been preſumed 
—that he would have had the goodneſs to have 


told us in this paper, who were the authors he 


had read, and from which of them he had taken 
his claſſic Nomenclature ;—as in all probability 
where he found that, he found more. But it 


haas not pleaſed him to quote a ſingle name ex+ 
cepting that of Dale, the e eee | 


0 er „ - ws 


: Such his bite nh adi kiſs as 


of this modern philoſopher; and he would not 


have given the claſſic names, but for the pomp 
which accompanies his introduction; as after he 
has once copied them, he drops them. He 
leaves the Phocena, for Porpoiſe, and the Deſpbinus 


Delphis, for Bottle noſe. He never after is found 


to uſe any other than the. es terms, in which 
88 he 
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he was at home at bis eaſe; and with | theſs he 
aut in 25 ck 10 end 51, 

8 A Whale i in __ Cn of Zvi 
is the ſeventh order of the claſs of Mammalia ; 
the characters of which are, that the animals of 
this order, have breathing apertures on the head, 
een neee tail placed horizontally,.— 

oclaws: The order includes four genera, viz. 
— or ſea Unicorn, Balena or whale, Phy/e- 
ter; and Delphin, comprehending the Dolphin, 
Porpoiſe and Grampns. From theſe four genera, 
ena 5 cm rang 


FT. blo 


Katha the e tub 
intothe ſtructure and qeconomy' of whales, which 
ed his natural propenſity, by ſhutting out every 
piece of relative information upon a ſubject thus 
curious, valuable and important, yet it will. 
be found to have engaged the attention of na- : 
| ande, andanatomiAts from: very remote times, 
down to che preſent. Thus far I can affert, that 
the gepera are deſcribed by terms of Greek, 
and that Ariſto > and Pliny bave both deſcribed 
the whale that the ſubje& has been treate. 


? 


on in Pamopidan's Natural Hitory'of Norway, 
211 | n 
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—in.Crantz's Hiſtory" of Greenland, —in Pen- 
nant's Zoology,——and that there 1 is not a a Gngle 
modern German anatomiſt, who has omitted 


dilect and deſcribe the Auer h Hina 


1 SFO} I Ene i 18 1 n 
ln 'r an in this, paper lays, 8 he exa- 
mined the Delphinus Pbocæna or Porpoiſe, both 


male and female, ſencral. of them. The Grams 


ug, two. of. them. The Delphinus Delpbis, ox 


Bottle noſe, a young and an older one. The 


Balena Roftrata of F abricius, one, which was-{e+ 
Wenwenfretlong Nhe Reute ens 
alebone whale, the Phhyſeter Macrocephalus, or 
ſpermaceti whale, and the Monodon, Monoceres, or 
Norwhale, have allo fallen under his inſpection. 
Some of theſe were too long kept before he pro- 
rd ien 0 . of more eee een. 
ee i en Haben n an 

xd By pt at it dae he bed exa- 
J ſeveral of the moſt trifling ſpecies; ſuch 


| Sithe-Porppiſe, and,Grampus,—that the largeſt 


was the Balena Roftrats, of Fabricius, only ſe- 
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they ſhould have them. He goes into a chemi- 
cal diſquiſition upon Spermaceti, a ſcience with 
which he was totally unacquainted; and he has 


advantage, a novelty, that 


- 
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in his life time; a Belens Myſticetus au a Phyſeter 
awhole, either dead or alive: as theſe are ſo very 


important in point of ſize, and of whalebone, 


oil, and ſpermaceti as theſe are found fo remote 
from England; —as theſe never have been, nor 
can be brought home awhole; as the value of 


theſe, confiſts in what is taken from them; — the 


world would have bene. with his report of him 
ſelf upon ſuch an occaſion, —if he had really dif- 
ſected ſuch Wines of its being but 
barely told in the fainteſt tones of their hay= 
ing fallen under his inſpection.“ It is for thoſe 
reaſons, I am almoſt rs wt gig neither 


had ee ſeen thee. e cee 


A b FV 
In a papel He'is 8 diffuſe, and 
opens his ſ ibje& upon general obſervatic 
the anatomical appearances of various whales are 
not uniform, - that notwithſtanding whales have 
urinary bladders, there is no apparent reaſon why 


aſſerted, of which I truſt merchants will Sena 


confined to the he A y a while; but in te 
eee ere e pere He diſcuſſes his ſubjeE 
0 ferent heads; and in treating on the 


mouth; the following obſervation will ſhew what 


1 Was 
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| Was the radical eee hos > poſted vf the 
eee eee N 
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tion of the mouths of this tribe of animals, 


which we have many opportunities of knowing, 
from the head being often brought home, when 
the other parts of the animal are rejected; a 
circumſtance which frequently leaves us ignorant 
| ans ns 1 e er rents pre 
£145 n - 

Nee the hiſtory of icing never furniſhed 
a ſtronger inſtance of its neceſſary utility, than is 
exemplified/by the above paragraph: as every 
definition of the varieties in the ſpecies of whales, 
i$priticipally if not wholly dependant on the forms 
of the head, of the teeth of their having ſome 
vor none, few or many of their tongues, their 
noſtrils, their ſpetmaceti, their whalebone 
witli a wonderful variety of other certain charat- 
teriſtics, which cannot eſcape a converſant phy- 
fiologiſt, | | 


AW to 50 een eee ated Ve. :: 
2% pers whalo bone in the 
Jas, and proves it to be an animal ſubſtanteinot 
bony, but ſimilar to hoofs;: -haif} davis, and fan- 
therse He ſays that the mbuth»gnd-4/@pbages 
are widder than in other animals, but nde in 
| pattiontaithe fixe of the fiſh ;-oettiar the Romaahs 

in each are in number from five to ſeven; that 
GE their 
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| their food is fiſh 5 that their inteſtines are uni- 

form, —and that they have kidnies, ureters and 
bladder - that their kidnies are made ae — _ 
_—_ _ pe he w_ a Aeg 3 
r 

The blood: 4 nd: is in and akin, 
the heart large, and the arteries baſoinble thoſe 
of other animals. He deſcribes the laryn and 
the lungs- that they conſiſt of two oblong bodies, 
are very elaſtic, and have very nee ;—He 

_ nene a beg 5 
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2 we his eee as Mis "yr eee blow 
. or paſſage for the air, he ſays, none but 
the whale - bone whales have 023-0 ee n 
ing: the Porpoiſe, Grampus, Bottle noſe, 
maceti whales have but one orifice externally: 
whale- bone whales have a double. The gun 
and epiglottis are united with the poſterior noſ- 
tril, ſo as to ſnut water en neee 
Have ee [ us er row eo firs 


ng 1: S 


Whales, 10 ag _ hs e ſenſe. of 8 | 


whictriaſeared/in their cuticle; theyhave tongues 


which vary in the different ſpecies, and theſe are 
— eee e eee 
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on any other property of the whale: I attended 
through the whole of his deſcription, but could 
not find a ſingle authority quoted by him: but 
on turning to the Hllabus of Petrus Camper's 
vorks, I found that the Profeſſor,. John Hun- 
tere formidable rival, —had treated on this very 
ae in e yu 1765 and e 


e 48. . Sw: 11. N 3. Do Or- 
gone — vgs Page I 93. anno ee 2 


Res 755 om. 475 3 1. De Sede Organs Alnus ci 
gue wht e e in Balænis eee 2. 
” eee „ | 


oth mes Jobs . e obs to 
me for demonſtrating to them theſe facts; and 
am not I more ſincerely their friend, than he 
was, who: would not impart to them, even in 


confidence, "Ow I'fo ey do? 


I ̃ he future _ of this paper is huddled 1 up in 
a very ſummary manner; and where much was 
expected where curioſity was moſt excited, the 
leaſt information is obtained. This paper is of 
ſome length in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
is ſwelled by his abſtract reaſonings, and deſi- 
| as matter of fact. It is that very fort of 
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paper, that a man would write n 
vrhich he does not underſtand. When Jobhnſon 
had read Cibber's Hiſtory of the Stage, he gave that 
performance the beſt of all characters by the fol- 
lowing obſervation upon it See hom eaſy it is 
for a man een uren ae, eee, 
| nnn * . þ 
\_ abs bo deſcribed ths hogs ik 55 
raſticles.of the male f tuated within the abdomen : 
he has not mentioned any thing of their fize« 
He has alſo deſcribed the penis under the ſame 
cloud of obſcurity, Of the female parts of genera- 
tons hs Mays That che cxteryjal opening isalongis 
tudinal ſlit that the reſt conſiſt of vagina, two 
horns of the aterus, fallopian tubes, fmbrie and 
| tha abe e are ee 
to be uniform. e 


r eee e this Sk . 
leſs than eight Plates of whales—and * 
n | : 


a eee 8 eee 
late, whether chey do it in an ere& poſture, or 
otherwiſe; nor any thing of their time of geſta- 
tion. The ſemale has two nipples on the poſte · 
— fewog 
eee AT: t 
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The article of Aprit/$o, 1789—Phil. Trans. 
« A Supplementary Letter on the Identity of the 
Speties of the Dog, Woll, and Jactal, 
annexed to that of Aprih 26, 178 7, being ovint- 
ed with it in his Attitnat economy, and making 
there, but continuation of the ſame paper 
has been already reviewed with that paper. The 

Ar Krobnian lectures on Muſcular Motion, from 
1776 to 1782, ate not publiſhed in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranfactiors, but they have been printed 
and partially circulated among the Fellows, and 
have peruſed them. That which does not face 
the public eye, I have no defire publicly to in- 
eee eke e pipes RN thats 
_ ne.” | f 
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| ©35EKVATIONS oN "BEES. 
Fe |, TRANS. PART L, r. 128. 


I SHALL firſt of 1 do 9 abſtradt of 
55 the contents of this paper, and then my com- 
ment ſhall follow. John Hunter opens his ſub- 
ject with the hiſtory of the bee, ſaying that the 
bee has been rather conſidered as a fit ſubject for 
the curious at large; whence more has been oon. 
ceived than obſerved : that Swammerdam in- 
deed has erred on the other fide, having with 
great induſtry been very minute in the par | 
ſtructure of the bee; and again he ſays, that 
Swammerdam often attempted foo much accuracy 
in his- deſcription. of minute things. He finds 
bees to be the inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America; and he proceeds to de- 
- ſcribe the general properties of the female or 
working bees, telling us that accidents happen 
to bees, and that his bees have been ſubject to 
them. He aſcertains the heat of bees, and the 
heat which eggs require. He has found out 


that hees never evacuate their excrement in the 


hive: but he has not told us, what they do in 
the winter, when during ſeveral months, they ne- 
ver quit the hive. He talks about their ſociety, 


and e . their attach 
ment 
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die; e or we may ſoppoe JT e f 5 18 5 . 


Ae IO 5 W Wenn of hee e claſſes 
a female or females, males, and thoſe com- 
monly called, mules, which he ſays are ſuppoſed 
to be of no ſex, and are labourers. A hive ſends 
off two or three (warms in the ſummer: the 
ſwarm ſometimes goes back, he believes from 
the loſs of their queen: he killed ſeveral of thoſe 
that came 1 found their crops full, while 


0 full. r thus as Wen e bees 
in-motion, he i Hs 8s __ 


5 20 Caries r 1 335 8 85 
ee ragb ee cot Tel on O50 TH 
F | hjnvasanatedaeC eis dyclliogdaroniuth 
and he fully affirms—ibat it is their war: and his 
next ubm i is the mode of forming, pre- 
. Paring, or diſpoſin nnn 
neti account of the don. FFF 
61 3 8 LEES ET ann; 2 1 30 e 8 1 
I ſhall firſt ſhew, ſays he, ee bez 
what it has been ſuppoſed to be. 1 have ob- 
ſetved, that When the weather has either been 
fol cald, or ſo: wet, 40 in June, as. toc hinder a 
"ng ſwarm: fram:gou Or 
« SH] 


— 
. 4 


in that time formed as much new comb, as they = 
did in the ſame time, when the weather was ſuch 
as allowed them to go abroad. The wax is 
Formed by the bees themſelves. © it may be called an 
external ſecretion F oil, and I have found, ſays 
he, that it is formed between each ſcale of the 
wider fide of the belly. In the bottom of the hive 
he ſhews us a good many of the ſcales lying 
looſe, and ſome pretty perfect, others in pieces. 
Ihave endeavoured, ſays he, to catch them either 
another, but never could ſatiaſy myſelf. It is, he 
alſo adds, with theſe ſcales that they form the cells 
called the comb; but perhaps not entirely, for I 
believe they mix farina- with it; however this 
only occaſionally, when probably the ſecretion 
is not in great plenty. The bees, he ſays, 
who gather the farina; alſo form the wax, for I 
_— it auen e -s Be att bo; 
rote i e tron 
1 . bene 
next to deſcribe the camb and ita cells - 
then the lying of ede the eggs to 
pai . OBI | 
ing the egg in hatching five days; the age of the 
maggot four, and the chryſalis thirteen: but he 


adds how far it is acoure; he cannot a. 


J0tin funTi. got 


He treats of the ſeaſons; hen the different 
operations of the bees take place He ſays in 
the month of Auguſt we may ſuppbſe the queen 
impregnated by the males; and as the males do 
not provide for themſelves, they becomè burden- 
ſome to the workers, and are therefore teazed to 
death much ſooner than they would otherwiſe 
die. And when the bees ſet about this huſineſs 


of providing the winter ſtore, every operation 


is over, except che collecting of honey and bee 
bread! The whole of the males are now de- 
ſtroyed; and indeed it would have been uſtſeſs 
to have ſaved any to impregftiate h gu in e 
ſpring. In the wititer months chey! ve on tile 
e of the ſummer, atick get as cloſe togel 
ter un che comb will let them. In this manner 
they appear 16 Rue through the winter“ He 
ſtates the confumption of ſomething Withih tlie 

live during the winter, by the differences df its 
weight being ſeventy two ounces and ſomè drama 
les. —loofing from month to eee offs 
go _ een the end. 447 = 


He der procbes tw me dats oF Sie, . 


Bies for iucubation, in conſecuence of het ha 
| ing been Impregrated by the males in Aup uſt, tliat 

i i months to March" follewing,' hen he ſays 

the eggs in the ovidticts are begin wing to ſwell⸗ 
Wand ne! irther fays, I believe in the month 
8 8 D d e | of 
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of March ſhe is ready to lay them, for the young 
bees are to ſwarm in June, which conſtitutes the 
queen bee to be the earlieſt breeder of any inſect 
we Know. He bees eth aue bs 2 = 
hot ES . queen; 3 an. null 
| e e ſhe has excited more curioſity than all 
the others, although much more belongs to the 
: labourers... After having conſumed. {ix pages in 
criticiſms upon the late diſcaveries of Schirach, 
and the o 8 A n of Wilhelmi, hich will be ex- 
Oope time, he ſays. that 
i nerd way pr ris a true 
g ee 8nd. different both rom the labourers 
and the male. He deſcribes her, and adds, it 
ee, gene that, the queen which goes off 
ung one; fot the males | 


with the ſwarm 1 Is the 


: 4-8 #4" a Tho he A ; 
a e to the eee e r 


killed by 3 . as eee as ge males 
| den, he ſays, nn be has ſeen the ci ee: 
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fon between the male and the female, but does mot 
2 cry eta Hedoubtsthis * 


He boese next to e Schimch caps : 
Poſes the queen impregnated without copu- 
lation. He knows not whether Schirach means 
by this that ſhe is not impregnated at all, and 
ſuppoſes, like Debraw, that the eggs are im- 
pregnated after they are laid, by a ſer of ſmall 
drones, who pals over the cells and thruſt their 
tails down into the cells, ſo as to beſmear the 

egg. He then adds a note to this, ſaying that 
Debraw, knowing the drones died in the latter 
end of ſummer or the autumn, was obliged to ſup- 
_ poſe a ſmall ſet of males that lived WOO 2 

winter n the” e e | 

Heu n . the Gn e EVEN | 
to the impregnating the queen not being known, 
great room has been given for conjecture, which 
if authors had preſented as conjectures only, it 
would have ſhewn a candour; but they * 5 
ow pin in pon were ns conceits, as s, as 


ado. prac 8 the male; ps prog: is 
baue by the name of drone. He tells us the 
males axe hatched the lateſt, but alſo that the 
maggots are too young for the inveſtigation of 
m,. they being all very much of the ſame 
9 „„ 
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ae. In the month of Auguſt, probably about 
the latter end or beginning of Sept - 
are dying, but cod to be haſſened x to their e end 


ä 5 the labourers. 


8 0 dae to ike he 3 0 

of which he ſays,—this claſs, for we cannot call 
it either ſex or ſpecies, is the largeſt number of 
| the whole community. There are thouſands of 
them to one queen, and probably ſome hundreds 
to one male; as, ſays he, we ſhall fee by and 
os: It is ſuppoſed they are the only bees which 
onſtruct the whole hive, and that the queen 
bas no other buſineſs but to lay eggs, They 
are the only bees that bring in materials; the 
only ones we obſerve being abroad ; and indeed | 
the idea of any other is ridiculous, when we 
eonſider the diſproportion in numbers, as well as 
the employment of the others, while the working 
bee has nothing to take off its attention to the 
buſineſs of the family. They are ſmaller than 
either the queen or the males: not all of an 
equal ſize, although the difference is not very 
great. The queen and the working bees are 
much alike: they are all females in conſtruction, 
having the female parts, which are extremely 
ſmall, and would be eaſily overlooked by a per- 
ee 06-2" #0 with We. top in 
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Indeed one might ſuppoſe that they were only 
young queens, and that they became queens 
after a certain age; but this is not the caſe. 
They have ſtings, which is another thing that 
makes them ſimilar to the queen. He gives an 
account of the Rings—and concludes this article 
with ſaying that-nine thouſand bees will e 
eee . 


— 


TG a fee e to 3 ea eee in 
the nouriſhment.of the bees. He deſcribes the 
tongue very fully; and next the gſapbagus, at 
the end of which there is a fine tranſparent bag, 
which is the immediate receiver of whatever is 
twallowed. In this bag the bees depoſit their 
honey, part of which is regurgitated, and the 
reſt goes into the ſtomach for digeſtion and 
nutrition: whatever remains to be regurgitated 
zs never found to be altered ;—it is pure honey. 
He proceeds to deſeribe the ſtomach; and when 
he has finiſhed this ſubject, he begins with the 
ſenſes of the bees, then their voice, then 
their female parts, and the oviducts of all the 
other anatomical part, is done in a Swammer- 
ee manner. He proceeds in the ſame 
dam · like manner to deſcribe the male 
| parts, as if he had really the power—had he- 
ſtowed the ſame attention—and had as much 
time. for it—as Swammerdam had. 


He 


was told by former authors over anc 


| 1 was 5 en ese 
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aferted belief of the death of all the males in lu 
gu, eſpecially as thoſe bees he had termed in 


his firſt outſet to be mules, have been ſo lately 
deſcribed by him, or rather Swammerdam, as all 


to poſſeſs female parts of generation. He 


ſpeaks again of the queen breeding in April by the 
impregnation of the males who died in the preceding 


Auguſt, and ſays, — what is very true. that this 


muſt puzzle any one not acquainted, - (or ac- 
quainted Hay, )—with the mode of impregnation 
of the females of moſt inſects. He flies to his 

uſual reſource of proving his facts relative to 
one inſe&, by experiments made not on that 
ſpecies, but on another, as if he doubted his own 
hypotheſis. He makes thoſe experiments on 
filk worms, and endeavours to make the caſe'of 


the bee bend to the caſe of the filk worm: and 


as he flies to experiment for this, it muſt be 
preſuppoſed, that before he beganthoſeexperi- 
ments, he knew leſs of the fil worm than he did 
of the bee—as what he has ſaid of the bee, he 
over again: 

and as the facts depended upon experiment, it 
is to be preſumed that he did not know what 
he was to learn from the filk worm — : 
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After having exemplified to his on ſatisfac- 


tion, that he had aſcertained with preciſion, the 


truth of the autumnal impregnation for the ſpring 
Propagation, not by an experiment made on 


ſcribe. the ſting of bees anatomically; after the 
manner of Swammerdam alſo; and from that; 
| he; ſports his opinion on the life of bees. He 
has obſerve at the life of the male, is only 


one {| ummer, or rather a month or two; and 


this we know, ſays he, from there being none in 


the winter ; otherwiſe | their age could not be 
aſcertained, as it is impoſſible to learn the age of 
either the queen, or the labourers. Some ſup- 
poſe, he ſays, that it is the young bees which 
| ſwarm; and moſt probably it is fo; but, he 
adds ; 1 think 11 1 is probable alſo ,—that a certain 
number of young ones may be detained to keep 
= oy ſtock. _ There muſt, he 1 be 2 pe. 


Era analogy, 1 tkould Nee a bee's natural 
lie is limited to a certain number of years. 


Pray can his admirers tell us what is the animal - 


whoſe period 181 not limited? One bee, he ſays 
dies 1 not live one year, another two, and another 
three: but has not John Hunter: already aid, 


what nobody diſputes,—that the drones live but ; 


one ſummer, nay not more than two or three 
Months po | | 
After 
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After this he proceeds to be more extrava- 
gantly opiniative, than in what I have thus lately 
detailed; and at length reverts to the comb of 
the hive, which he figuratively calls the bee's 

furniture, and which is wearing out and in time 
unfit for uſe. He obſerves that the bees did 
not clean out the excrement of the maggots 
which. croud the cells and fill them up, making 
them dot Pn ee eng with 25 ones. 
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[This abject * is e in Its Wat pt 

many of thoſe choſen by John Hunter ; ;, it is of 
univerſal notoriety. and perbaps, has excited the 
enquiries of naturaliſts, beyond the reach gf Our 
: hiſtorical knowledge. 7 Among the. antients ; who 
have treated on it, are Ae us, Ariſtotle, 
and Pliny; and among the .mo oderns who have, 

moſt. claimed pt are Swammerdams 
Meraldi, Reaumur, Thorley, White, Wildman, 
Riem, Schirach, Wilhelmi, Bonnet, and De. 
braw. Every. article. . which, refers to bees,. has 
Rk a diſcuſſed * one or other of thoſe au · 
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For aſcertaining their minuteſt „and 
other inveſtigations into bees, Meraldi, Reauj- 
mur, and Swammerdam take the lead; for the 
improvements of the hives, and ſtatement of 
their ſwarms, Thorley and White are to be con- 
ſulted; and for late diſcoveries in the propaga · 
tion of Schirach, Wilhelmi, Bonnet, and 
Debraw, are to be preferred. Whoever will be 
at the pains to refer to thoſe authors, particularly 
Reaumur's Hiſtory of Inſects, beſides the com- 
mon place books, ſuch as the Academy of Sei- 
ences, Philoſophical Tranſactions, and Univerſal 
Dictionaries, will find, that the whole account 
of bees, as given by John Hunter, is collated 
and made up, from the information of others, 
from what has been already regiſtered. If this 
could not have been proved, reaſon would affure 
vs of the fact; as whoever is defirous of obtain- 
ing the truth, relative to bees, and of improving 
upon the obſervations. of others, muſt employ, 
as moſt of thoſe authors I have alluded to, have 
declared they did, — a patient attention to the 
ſubject for a ſeries of years. Whether ſuch an 
exerciſe of his time, could have been actually 
proſecuted by John Hunter, I leave thoſe to 
ſay, who knew how all his hours were devoted. 
I do not doubt but he might have had hives at 
Earl's Court, and that be. ſometimes ſlept there. 
f "This 1 was publiſhed in the year 1792, and 
: Ee: . am 
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am certain, that e eee cle 
up very lately, as he could not have known 
what Riem and Schirach's books bad ſaid upon 
the ſubject, before they were tranſlated and 
I know #he German, who tranſlated the papers 
pe him, and the time when he did it. Beſides 
Debraw, whom he quotes, obtained the 
. of his paper from the Royal Society, in 
November 1776: from this I infer, that if John 
Hunter ſtudied the ſubject at all, he did it at a 
e e eg ne erben 92% 
I ms biniſelf has Mem thi to ER minute 
anatomical deſcription on bees, by Swammerdam: 
I therefore ſhall confine my obſervations to two 
points. Firſt,. to what he preſumes to be his 
_ diſcovery of the formation of wax; and ſecond, 
co the diſcoveries made by Schirach and De- 
braw, which he has ſeverely reproached;—diſ- 
coveries of the utmoſt importance, and which, 
for the better aſcertaining the c conomy of bees, 
and the colonizing of them by art, muſt ulti- 
2855 ddr of ves MO ve” wn Sh Pe OR 
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my Of the wax, FN has aid patch _ is a . 
tion of the bees Athat i is their wax, and that 
his is=@*20tally 'ntw | account of the war; and 
chat it is formed Jy the bets thenſeloes. Te may be 

mm. 5 called 
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called an external ſecretion of oil; and I have 
found, ſays he, chat it is formed between each 
ſcale of the under fide of the belly. But he adds, 
that he has never caught them at taking the 
matter out of theſe ſcales, He makes an in- 
ference, which is oppoſed by the obſervation of 
other authors, — that they can, being provided 
with this wax by nature, work up their combs 
as well in wet weather, when they do not go 
abroad, as in dry. The beſt authors have ſaid 
otherwiſe: they have told us, that the bees in 
about ten days, if the weather be fair, are fi 

emplayed in forming the comb and compleating 
it;—and-wax has been-ſeen'by Thorley eſpe- 
cially, within thoſe rings of the belly on bees, 


 which:have ann home Wen 1979 $124 
'S4x Sun of *HoH hf Bain AqRTy 
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have the whole of their comb firſt; of all;to,pro- 
vide, can ſecrete in ten days or a fortnight, 
when tity afe by bad weather confined to their 


Hive, more wax in weight—than the hole ſyarm 
will weigh is, in my opinion, — to ſuppoſe an 
impoſſibility, And moreover, if the bees were 
dntrhaafined at baue bewerbe, bow cod a 
it up a their eder? As after Sohn, ſo 
rountlly aſſerted, that this ſecretion, is the uax, 


The ſoftens down that by 1 
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mixed with this ſecretion; forms the wax. To 
ſuppoſe that, —if his theory were true, wax would 
not be always found in the act of ſecretion, con- 
ſidering the quantity which muſt be ſecreted, —is 
alſo to ſuppoſe an impoſſibility. And to ſup- 
poſe, that he, who has made this diſcovery, 
could not ſee the bees applying it, in the way he 
would wiſh to perſuade us. that it is applied, —is 
alſo to ſuppoſe another impoſſibility. But this is 
not all: I ſhall contravert John Hunter's being 
the diſcoverer of the idea, prove that Riem has 
_ previouſly ſported it, and what is fortunate for 
me, prove alſo that he had ſeen it. n 
idea is quoted in Schirach's book on bees, | 
neither John Hunter nor his tranſlator. could 
have overlooked it, as it directly follows a Para- 
graph quoted by John Hunter. In page 240 
of Schirach's Ry RP and in a ee | 
under the ee of © JJ 
7 u sge”., ofing 
151 05 dame. bre op3#33ATIONs. „ e, 
rticle zme. Niem a obſervt dene, 
a Ia Reine, are les Feaux her oe * pk 
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John Hunter has „ Hterally had this vated 
for him,—as*may be ſeen in my abſtract; and 
the ſubſequent article is that—which I have al- 

Juded” to, an n ee the wah and 
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Art. ame. Le Naturaliſte de Lauter affirme, 9 10 
E w. ſortir d*entre les anneaux des ouvrisres de la 


matiùre à cere: que cette matitre ſembloit tranſuder 


ho Finterieur, et que c'eſt avec cette cere tranſpirte, 
1 elles _— les nm ne ty 


The naturalif of at i 5 Fi 
pos flowing out from between tbe rings of the 
wor ting bees, the matter for wax :==that the mat- 
ter ſeemed to tranſude from within. and it is with 
this wax thus tranſuded. that the bees e the 
pris their _ gel To 
= So far ae abe der a new ee, ith is 
mentioned alſo by Pliny ; and it having been 


2 Jong expoſed to common obſervation, and 


by time gaining no credit, is a ſtrong reaſon 
for marca net kr true. It is very clear, 


eee de clear—thas bees to fu the 


* 


itt. to Abi. 
W er ibn 

II. 1 ſhall now revert to o the ſecond eee, 
che diſcoveries made by Schirach and I Wy 
and which John Hunter has, without argument 
or proof, with ſo much aſperity, and indignity 
ſcouted. The outlines of the opinions adopted 
by. former naturaliſts, were exactly like John 


Hu nter's. The aſſerted 
4 4 1 7 5 * 5 $3 7 "lt * 5 = 4 , 7 5 eg 1 "a 2 
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un e bete dn dhe? hive, and the mother of 
the nest generation; that the drones are the 
males by which ſhe is fecundated; and that 
the working bees, or bees that collect wax in 
the flowers, that kneed it, and form from it 
the combs and the cells which they afterwards 
All with honey are of neither ns: - 
hind wander Belts Wiſes," BOLL ee I; 6 
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But bb a- Sabirch dis ene ee 
ent view of the elaſſes Which conſtitute the Re- 
public of bees. He affirms, that all the com- 
mon bees are females in diſguiſe; — that every 
one of choſe bees, in the earlieſt period of its 

erillenee, ib capable of biborhing a queen bee; 
that "the / queen bee lays only two kinds of 
eggs, choſe that are to produee drones, and 
thoſe from which the wotking' bees are to pro- 
ceed. Debra dv has ' faid,—thar the trials. mache 
by Sckirach, ſeem to evince the truth; and 
adds that he himſelf by trials alſo, is able to 
pronounce on their reality. 


OJ, 2.00 DIGG 5: 117 £2 7197 43 44. 
a eblaws ſubſequent diſcovery FORE un- 
Uochredty befriended Bis” As Debraw 
las heun, How. that which Schirach could not 
" Have accoimted for, came to pals. Debraw is to 
be commended for his candour, in allowing to 


Lo aa and Reaumur, the otiginality of the 
: obſerva» 
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obſervation,which he ſo uſefully has applied; and 
: although this had eſcaped Schirach, yet it could 


not annihilate the common occurrence obferved 


by him, as nature will proceed uniformly in her 


operations, whether we can account for them or 


not - but we muſt firſt obſerve them, before we 
can chink of ee for 1 


ee 8 e is ee upon what has | 


been ſaid before, by Meraldi and Reaumur ;— 

the former ſaid, we have found a great quan- 
tity of drones much ſmaller than thoſe we had 
formerly obſerved, and which do not exceed in 
ſize the common bees, &c. &c.æx And Reau- 
mur has ſaid, we likewiſe have found drones 
that were no bigger than the common bees. 


Theſe have been proved by Debraw to remain 


during the winter in the hive, and by theſe the 


queen being impregnated by the large drones.— 
as John Hunter has ſaid, — even after he was in- 
fortned of this plain fact, —defore the winter in the 


month of Auguſt, and fix months at leaſt before 


the ſubſequent ſpring. which is the time that 


2 5 85 ts her e n eee 
n N 5 5 e l 
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* Royal Academy of Science, 1712, p. 333 
+ Natural Hiſtory of Inſects, p. 591. 
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But what rendets John Hunter's theory aw 
abſurdity is, - that the old queen bee ſhould go 


thus impregnated fx months during the winter, 


— whereas after the winter, neither the old queen, 
nor the young one, beser in 1 eee ” 
more _ Hen FO CZZ%Þ 


1 muſt beg permilion to explain e the tral of 
e ee e 


A derte een the fact; that 8 
are fecundated by the males, he took a ſwarm 
of bees, and having ſeparated the drones, by 
ſhaking all the bees into a tub of water, and 
leaving them in it, till they were quite ſenſeleſs, 
replaced the working bees and their queen, as 
ſoon as they were recovered, by ſpreading them 
on à brown paper in the ſun, in a glaſs hive. 
The queen laid eggs, ſome of which, at the end 
of twenty days were hatched into bees, others 
withered away, and ſeveral of them were covered 


with honey. Suſpecting that ſome of the males, 
having eſcaped his notice, had impregnated 


only part of the eggs, he was anxious to aſcer- 
tain the fact; and with this view, he removed 
all the brood comb that was in the hive, and 


determined to watch the motions of the bees, after 
- new eggs were depoſited in their cells. 


On 
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ba On che ſecond day, he perceived the operation | 


I refer my ae e z and on taking out a piece of 
the comb containing two of the bees, which had 
thruſt the poſterior part of their bodies, into the 
cell, he examined them, and found, that they 


had no ſting; and upon diſſection, he diſcovered 


* 


in them, by the help of a microſcope, the four 


cylindrical bodies, containing a whitiſh hquor, 


 #hich Meraldi Arte ebe OS 
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5 a ſubſequent trinks Debates PS ee 
et Robots all that had no ſtings, and 


he found no leſs than fifty-ſeven-of the number 


exactly the ſize of common bees, which on being 


preſſed between the fingers, yielded a ſmall 


quantity: of mhitih liquor; Having killed: all 
theſe; the remainder of the ſwarm was reſtored 


to the hive, On the fourth or fifth day, the 

queen bee depoſited her eggs in the cells, but no 
part of the proceſs of impregnation could be dif- 
covered; the eggs, after the fourth day, inſtead 


of changing in the manner of caterpillars, re- 
mained in the ſame ſtate they were in, the firſt 
day, except that ſome of them were covered with 
honey: all the bees left their hive; and at- 


ne 58 get into a ee, RY Owe 


| + Vide Devens paper. 7 AE 
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bly in ſearch of males; but the queen was found 
_ WOW _ adj in the PO” 


| Debra! 1 ee e which TY hs 
conſidered as abſolutely deciſive on this ſubject. 
'He with partofthe unimpregnated brood comb, 
and placed it under a glaſs-bell, in which he con- 
fined a queen, and ſome common bees without 
any drones; the other part of the ſame brood 
comb, he put under another glaſs-bell with a 
a few drones, a queen, and a number of com- 
mained in the ſame ſtate; there was no impreg- 
nation; and when the bees were releaſed in the 
ſeventh day, they all flew away. The drones, 
in the other glaſs, were obſerved to impregnate 
the eggs in every cell on the day after they were 
put in; the bees remained in the hive, and in 
\ the courſe of twenty days, every egg underwent 
the neceſſary transformations, and a numerous 
young —_ was m bee 1 


"I 1s wh: pleaſure I can e theſe dit. 5 
coveries by Schirach and Debraw have made 
their way all over the Continent. John Hunter 
was neyer {cen to worſe advantage, than through 

this paper. It conſiſts of forty pages in Quarto: 
and being upon a ſubje& more expoſed to cri- 
wein Than moſt of his en, . and 
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erooked intentions are ſeen more glaringly by the 
world at large. He appears throughout the 
whole of the paper to be flat, wavering and equi- 
vocal; — conſtantly floundering like one who has 
found himſelf beyond his depth, —like a #6 
out of his Element or rather a man not in 
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his. 
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1. OBSERVATIONS ON THE GLANDS SITUATED BETWEEW 
THE RECTUM AND BL ADDER e VESICULE SE. 
MINALES, | | 


* 


- 


JOHN Hunter has ſaid, that the veficule ſemi- 
nales have been conſidered as reſervoirs of the 
| ſemen, ſecreted by the teſticles, in the ſame 
manner as the gall-bladder is ſuppoſed to be a 
reſervoir of the bile; — but his analogy is not a 
juſt one. And although the vgfculæ ſeminales 
have been ſuppoſed to be for the reception of 
ſemen previous to ejaculation by former au- 
thors,—yet thoſe who have faid ſo, have not 
juſtified themſelves, by having reſource, to ſuch 
an ee 3 5 


For my own part I have my doubts upon the 

queſtion, whether the ve/cule ſeminales be for 
the purpoſe of a receptacle for the ſemen, or of 
ſecreting glands. But of this I am confident, 
that the change he has made in their deſtina- 
tion does not improve the truth. does not clear 
up the fact nor convince the underſtanding. For 
he has ſaid, - that the bags called vgſculæ ſeminales 


Are 
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are not the ſeminal reſervoirs, but glands ſecret- 


ing a. peculiar mucus, and that the Bl of the 


uretbru is, properly ſpeaking, the receptacle in 

which the ſemen is accumulated previous to 
i ejection. This is much more improbable than 
the former, and I cannot bring myſelf to give 
the ee credit to it. 


Fo "3 may be eee e a man Us 
been worked up to the almoſt immediate and 
direct act of emiſſion, and has from any cauſe 
baulked the i intention, ſo as not then to emit,. 
that the ſemen has been circulated through the 
vaſe deferentia from the zeftes, and found a recep- 
tacle ſametubere; and as we know,that ſometimes, 
ſuch is the ſtate of the caſe, it is moſt probable 
na the receptacle is in the ef culæ ene 
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2. ON THE eren « OF THE PLACENTA. 


| Tris ings 1. been claimed by two fa- 
chers, by both William and John Hunter. Tt 
has been publiſhed by William in the year 1764, 
| and is to be found with the former difputes an- 

nexed to it, in his Commentaries. But in conſe- 
quence of their having diſagreed, the right in it 
was diſputed, and conteſted eben by the bro- 
thers,—who had joined in conteſting it with 
others, about the year 1779, John ſent in his 
claim to the Royal Society; but as the fact had 
been given before, to the public, which the paper 
contains, it was refuſed a 1 in 5 e 
er T ner de e 


1 confiſts of i an e into the anato- 
mica connection between the mother and fætus 
in utero. As this ſubject has been ſo repeatedly 
bandied about, and fo long demonſtrated by 
anatomiſts, in their ſucceſſive courſes of lectures, 
for a ſeries of years, not leſs than forty, from 
— 1754 to the preſent porn ſhall a dwell- 


ing upon it. 


The plate 8 to it, is a miſcrable one: It 
gives juſt as good an idea of the country in the 
Moon, as it does of that which it is n 05 
—— it will ſerve for either. 
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3. ON A SECRETION. IN THE CROP. OF BREEDING ern. 
GROWS FOR THE: NOURISHMENT OP THEIE YOUNGs 


— 


Jo OHN' Hunter has not told us, ey this pa- 
per did not go into the Royal Society: I am 
ſure that the ſubject is more worthy, than that 
of the neto marine animal, or the curious phea- 
Jant. But he has told us in this paper,—that 
during incubation, the coats in the crop of the 
pidgeon are gradually enlarged and thickened, 
like the udders in female animals ;=that the 
whole, except what lies on the tracbea, becomes 
thicker, and takes on a glandular appearance; 
having its internal ſurface very irregular. It is 
likewiſe more vaſcular than in its former ſtate, 
that it may convey a quantity of blood, ſuffi- 
cient for the ſecretion of a curdy ſubſtance, 
Which is to nouriſh the es for om Say afe 
. oy" are ace. 
ahn Hunter was ET to axdope the enced 
; of fize in the crop about the rracbea, for fear 
his theory ſhould choke the pidgeon; and he 
_ Judged alſo wiſely in giving an encreaſed ſub- 
- ſtance an encreaſe of blood veſſels, for the pur- 
poſe of an encreaſed ſecretion. What nature in 
ber i e does not do, his wiſdom ſupplies. 
1 8 
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Ido not ho this RT in the utmoſt ex- 
tent to which he has carried it, and for the fol- 
| lowing reaſons. Firſt, that the cock pidgeon 
feeds the hen, and the hen feeds the cock: and 
ſecond, that ſometimes. the cock not only incur 
hates the eggs, but feeds the two young brood, 
Although John Hunter has gone very cloſe in 
this paper to ſay, chat the male and female both 
in their turns incubate the eggs and feed the 
young, — although he has not either poſitively 

denied or aſſerted theſe facts, - yet he has not 
ventured to aſſert that the crop of the cock 
pidgeon undergoes. the ſame anatomical change 
during incubation as he has ſaid—that the hen's 
does: whereas fax the confirmation. of his the- 
theſe ſame. ices: both ſhould enjoy 8 ſame 
natural endowments. The two plates, which 
he has annexed to this paper, might be fairly 
deemed (am WR __ ada = 
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4. ON THE COLOUR OF THE PIGMENTUM OF THE EYE 
IX DIFFERENT ANIMALS AND THE USE OF THE OBLIQUE 
MUSCLES. 


THIS ſubject is purely theoretical, and par- 
ticularly adapted to the mind of its author, — 
furniſhing him with an opportunity, without 
comparative contradiction from others, of diſ- 
playing the full energy of his genius, and con- 
taining the beſt ſpecimen of his perſpicuity, 
with which he diſcuſſes different objects, and 
by that illuſtrates their truth. As purely a 
piece of theory, without any practical purpoſe 


whatever, I vill not attempt to ſearch after a 


cauſe for criticiſm: but 1 will politely and pa- 
tiently wait until hereafter, when the primeſt 
among all his admirers, ſhall be pleaſed to fix 
upon any points in this deſultory effuſion, where 
the truth of the theory, and the practical ad- 


vantages reſulting from it, is to be found 


e our e 


John Hunter has ſo rapidly, in this paper, 
ſhifted his arguments, if they may be fo called, 
—has gone into the theory of viſion, ſo unintel- 
ligibly to common comprehenſion, —has ſo turned 


aſide the purpoſes of inveſtigation, by never 


TY one fingle point well explained—and 
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has ſo G8 brought forward ſucceſſions of 
ineffectual conjectures, that the reader is left 
in one continued ſtate of diſappointment from 
the beginning to the end. His ideas are no 
ſooner hoped to be found out, than they vaniſh 
away in tangents,—retiring to their ſeveral and 
facred recefles of the brain which gave them 
their creation. He marks out no dire& path, 
but imitates a ſwallow in the air, when ” 18 
een 1 in the PREM of inſets, 
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hee! A DESCRIPTION OF THE NERVES WHICH SUPPLY THE 
| ORGAN OF SMELLING. | 


BEING ignorant of the time when he pubs 
liſhed this paper I cannot fo well purſue his 
motive for doing it, as 1 could certainly have 
done, if 1 had known its date. The ſtrong 
preſumption is,—that he publiſhed it after 
Scarpa, the profeſſor of anatomy in Pavia, had 
publiſhed on the ſame ſubje&, and which was 
in the year 1782: and by John Hunter's re- 
curring to his uſual reſource of notes made ſo 
far back as the year 1754, I am apt to think, 
that my opinion is right, and that this paper 
was not rg until fince the year 1782. 
After 0 gone into his accuſtomary 
proofs of originality, and entertained himſelf in 
the moſt liberal manner, with the nores which 
were made, and the demonſtrations which were 
ſhewn, in the many courſes of ſucceſſive lec- 
tures given by the brother William, from the 
year 1754, —and after having amply gratified 
his natural deſire for proving an inſufficiency in 
the knowledge of Willis, Winſlow, and de Hal- 
ler, upon this ſubject, he proceeds to his demon- 
e from the reſult of diſſections. 
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I can cans fay of this paper,—that he has not 
ſatisfactorily determined the queſtion relative to 
the diſtribution of the rf pair of nerves, nor 
the purpoſe of that branch of the tb pair 
which he has alluded to: if this affertion'be 
doubted,—let any candid-perfon refer to his pa- 

| Per, which muſt e in 2 this gt To n 5 
There a are two plates vali to . n 
Fn elegantly executed: but I do not pledge my 
opinion,—that they convey a perfect repreſen- 
tation of the thing in nature, for which he has 
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OLSERVATIONS « ON THE INFLAMMATION OF THE INTER= 
NAL COATS OF VEINS, READ IN FEB. 1784, AND PUB- 
' LISHED IN A VOLUME ENTITLED TRANSACTIONS FOR 
_ THE IMPROVEMENT OF MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL 
: „ 1793. 


3 


THE 2 of this paper 15 to announce, that 
a vein in the arm from the operation of bleeding, 
ſometimes. becomes inflamed ; and that tis poſ- 
fible, the inflammation. may proceed along the 
internal coat of the vein through its whole di- 
rection, extend to the heart, and thereby kill 


the patient. The indicative cure recommended 


for this alarming caſe, is ſuggeſted in conſe- 
quence of its having been once practiſed by 
John Hunter, and, as he ſuppoſes, with ſucceſs. 
When inflammation takes place beyond the 
orifice, ſo as to alarm the ſurgeon, he ſhould 
immediately make a compreſs upon the vein at 
the inflamed part 1 the two ſides WOT to- 
EI ſs DIY GRO HET CN 
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He FRY nothing about che common means for 


25 This p. pager is of no other importance, than 


that it relatively is capable of being, from exam- 
ple, fraught with miſchief, If it had, in a ge- 


ew way, deſcribed the: nature of inflamma- 
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tions, which ſometimes follow in conſequence of 
opening a vein in the arm by a lancet, and 
pointed out how far the treatment already eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſoundeſt principles of furgery, 
for the cure of theſe common caſes, was injuri- 
ous to this uncommon caſe ;—if it had nicely 
and critically marked out a diſtinction, between 
the mode of treatment univerſally adopted in 
common caſes, and if it had drawn a neceſſary 
line by which inflammation on one anatomical 
part, differed from that on another, and for which, 
a. different practice was neceflary in the treat - 
ment of each, I ſhould have then been enabled 
with more facility to diſtinguiſh, what at preſent 
I find myſelf under ſome difficulty in accom- 
pliſhing to my ſatisfaction, namely that eſſen- 
tial difference which this piece of novelty aims 


: i 
+ 


tions authorizing the ſurgeon who reads it, with 
any intent to obey it, how to diſcriminate be- 
twixt an inflammation in the vein, and an in- 
flammation on the other parts of the arm. It 

muſt neceſſarily follow therefore, when this 
paper is peruſed by a practitioner who is not al- 
ready eſtabliſhed in his own opinion, but is 
guided in his practice from what is told to him 
by others, - that if he believes what John Hun- 


ter 
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ter in this er would feign to inculcate,—he 
will be implicitly and indiſcriminately applying 
a tight bandage to compreſs the inflamed vein, 
whenever an inflammation follow the i as 
of bleeding by a e 8 
Ir this paper had announced that the inflam- 
mation in the vein from bleeding, required a 
different treatment from other inflammations, 
which ariſe from bleeding, and had alſo ex- 
plained to us that the treatment to be adopted 
in this caſe, was not intended to interfere with 
the more general mode of treatment, as adopted 
in all other inſtances of inflammation,—ſuch as 
relaxing the arm, bleeding, fomenting, poultic- 
ing, and exhibiting medicines calculated for the 
abatement of fever, conſequent to local inflam- 
mation, — I ſhould then have been enabled to 
have met the queſtion in its pureſt abſtracted 
ſenſe, whereas I have now to combat it, in one 
o a more compound jak intricate Res LT 


I 121 to append to the mas eſtabliſhed and 
ableſt ſurgeons, whether John Hunter has not, 
by thus directing a compreſs to be laid on the 
arm, for the avowed purpoſe of ſtopping an in- 
flammation in the vein, held out to practition- 
ers in general, a ſyſtem tending to produce the 
maoſt alarming conſequences or whether he 
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has, throughout this paper, explained any dif- 
ference, ſo that it can be decided with ſafety 
and certainty, when this compreſs on the vein 
is proper, and when it is not: — Innovation ſhould 
be clear, and when it is not, it is dangerous in 


ſurgery. n 


The worſt caſes of inflamed arms are found to 
ariſe from a long neglect of the inflammation; 
and ſuch have been adduced in his late publica- 
tion by Abernethy of St. Bartholomew's,—a 
young ſurgeon whoſe genius, though yet in its 
bloſſom, promiſes hereafter the choiceſt fruits of 
{cience cultivated on a mind, richly endowed by 
nature. The treatment of thoſe caſes, ſome of 
which were bad as adopted by Pott, and—as 
recited by Abernethy, x was exactly that ſort of 
treatment, which will be ever ample, for the cure 
of every aggravated ſtate of inflammation of 
the arm, independant of that brought on from 


virus, whenever aſſiſtance be had in time: and 


when ſuch a mode of treatment does not ſucceed, 
it is not becauſe it is not the beſt, but becauſe 
the caſe had been too long neglected: the dan- 
ger, there, ariſes from procraſtination, and not 
from want of remedy already eſtabliſhed. 


| _ ® Vide Surgical and Phyſiological Edys. : 
PE | | _ Having 
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_ Having thus far explained myſelf, I ſhall res 
vert to this anatomical and newly diſcovered 
diſeaſe, examine into its poſſible and probable 
conſequences, and enquire whether it poſſeſſes 
in its true nature, ſuch fatal diſtinguiſhing marks, 
Aas to warrant an innovation in practice and as 
to demand a modeè of treatment, which, in my 
opinion, would be productive of a general miſ- 
chief, more fatal, than if the diſtinction had 
een en _ the innovation mee ae 
FH 
3 ch: Fw of 1 a bleediogy 
F by Abernethy, or rather ſketched ous 
dy him, for he has not gone into the particulars 
of their treatment, they all did well without a 
compreſs; and it does not appear that he did 
any thing for them, out of the common way in 
ſurgery. But notwithſtanding he has found, 
that he could have diſpenſed with this novelty, 
yet he has ſaid, that · the application of com- 
preſs, at ſome diſtance from the punctured part, 
in order to unite the inflamed ſides, appears to 
be perfectly judicious.” He has alſo ſaid, that 
« the inflammation of the venal tube is exten- 
five; and it 1s indeed very probable, that much 
ſympathetic fever will enſue; not merely from 
the excitement which inflammation uſually pro- 
duces, but alſo, becauſe irritation will be conti- 
_ Deny membranous lining of the vein 
ä to 
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to the heart.” And to do him juſtice, he has 
faid—what John Hunter has .not—< that the 
nature of the diſeaſe being known, the treat- 
ment is commonly evident. The diminution 
of inflammation in a vein, is to be attempted by 
the ſame general means, as in other parts.” I am 
afraid, that he has deſcribed ſuch an inflamma- 
tion, as will not admit with ſafety anv compreſ- 
on, or as cannot be borne with any poſſibility 
of good effect. It is apparent, —that the motive 
in John Hunter and in Abernethy is, to com- 
preſs the inflamed vein—that the inflammation 
the internal ſurface of it, may not extend to 
the heart, and by that kill the 8 a 
can ee e, ee 
Weben thes vein is 1 he ith den 
en the caſes recited, that the vein is not 
ſingly inflamed, but other parts in vicinity to it 
are ſo alſo; - and that the whole of the ſymp- 
toms are worſe than from any other part, being 
the original ſeat of inflammation: this is atteſ= 
t my quotation from-Abernethy, and alſo, 
that the irritation produces fever and tumour 
of the arm, in an exacerbated degree, to 
inflammations not peculiar to veins, 1 think, 
it was very fortunate for | thoſe . caſes de- 
ſcribed by Abernethy,—that they got well, 
before the idea of a compreſs had been imparted 
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Land that they only left behind them, the flight 
imperfection ofa vein collapſed, by what he 
terms, adheſive inflammation, which is a Barba- 
rim; forit is, adheſion in conſequence of a de- 


5 os inflammation. 


en it appears, that the Aae is 
in the ſame degree, if not in a worſe, on arms, 
where veins are ſaid to be affected in particular, 
than on arms, where veins only ſhare the common 
inflammation. For as the cauſe originates in 
vein, it cannot at any time and in any caſe be 
ſaid to be exempted. And it appears alſo,— 
from the whole which I can collect from the de- 
ſcriptions of caſes by both theſe authors that 
they are more calculated to diſplay anatomical 
diiſtinctions, and the variety of inflammations 
ariſing out of them, than to eftabliſh, upon a 
more improved foundation, the practice of fur- 
gery, although the latter ſeems. to be the 
avowed intention of both for writing their Eſ 
ſays, or if it be not, there can be no other mo- 
tive ſo good. Therefore I ſay, from what I can 
collect out of theſe deſcriptions, without aſſent 
ing to or denying, that an inflammation within 
the vein as is deſcribed by them, does really or 
not exiſt,. I am confident in the opinion, that 
if ſuch a caſe be attended to in time, it will al- 
n well, as a caſe of a more common de- 
ule h 2 ſcription, 
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ſcription,—and that, ceteris paribus, ates is no 
more danger to be NOTE wok e than 8 
ade ae GE ak 


1 all now examine, . this nw. is 
to be put on the vein; and as John Hunter has 
not directly told us, when, the ſeaſon muſt ne- 
_ ceffarily be collected from inference. It ſurely | 
cannot be put on, before inflammation has ap- 
peared, as then, every one who is bled ſhould | 
have one;—and to put it on, after inflammation 
bas ſubſided, would be an act of ſupererogation. 
Of courſe the time then for putting it on is when 
there is danger of the inflammation ſpreading,— 
when the arm is ſwollen, when the fever is ra- 


ging,—and during the acts of relaxing the limb 175 


by fomentation, poultice, bleeding, medicine, 

and indulging to its mr extent, freedom to 

muſt be put, on a part in the actual ſtate of in- 

flammation, or otherwiſe, adheſive inflamma- 
tion en 3 j 


t 8 ee e 
practice, that it is an innovation unwarranted 
byn on, or the true principles of ſurgery: 
and that fuck. a treatment is mens calculated to 
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flammation reaching the heart of a patient, when 
he is under. the care of a plain ſurgeon. 


Nor am I con 3 there is a poſſibility 
of the matter formed within the vein being dri- 
ven by the laws of circulation into the heart: if 
it be true, that the vein does thus in ſome caſes 
ſuppurate internally, for ſome length, ſurely a 
. vein thus conditioned, muſt be rendered inca- 
pable of carrying on the circulation either of 
blood or matter,—lts valves are likely to be de- 
_— and its NOOR! to > be cloſed pond om 


Ot the inen bf e 
by bleeding, there has been a profuſion of in- 
ſtances produced: but yet I think theſe inftances 
do not fo frequently offer to common obſervas 
tion, as from ſo much having been pledged 
about adheſion, there would be reaſon to infer. 
J have particularly noted, whenever there has 
been, after bleeding, a ſlight abceſs of the ori- 


fjtce, ſo as to cauſe a loſs of the cellular ſub- 


ſtance under the ſkin,” and to leave an indenta- 
tion in the arm, ſo as to admit a ſubſtance as 
large as a pea to lodge within it, and fill up the 
hollow. —that although the vein did not riſe, 
when tied up for another bleeding, at another 
ee e the v vein is nigh to be kelt⸗ and has 
not 
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not at leaſt hitherto, ever yet been found d by me, 
dt to yield blood after the:hacet.: i: - 


25 Upon the whole, there 3 to have been a 
diſplay of anatomical and theoretical conjec- 
tures gone forth, and which has not only attracted 

attention but alſo excited curioſity, from the rare 
inſtance of its author having written on any part 
of ſurgery, or on any ſubject applicable to ſur- 
gery ſo immediate as the preſent. To thoſe who 
never will apply the compreſs, the diſtinction 
will remain without a difference in practice; and 
to thoſe who will apply it, who will at all events 
worſhip the Golden Calf of Leiceſter-ſquare, I 

have only to ſay, that, in this inſtance, I 
ſhould fear their temerity might be compenſated 
by the loſs of reputation. They might, it is 
true, by a compreſs thus conditionally applied 
to a vein, ſtop the AS) nt , e ene to 
the heart, ee, eg ortification 


en 


kae my eee cons! are 1 to 
2 ee What Baudius ſays of Eraſmus 
ſeems applicable to John Hunter ene. un- 
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| every. hour of it, even, has been abſorbed, in. the 


ions of natural hiſtory, anatomy, and ſur- 
lg if theſe. points had been excepted, there 
" would have remained nothing to have been writs 


ten upon. When John Hunter was abroad, he 


was conſtantly thoughtful about that he had left 


there cannot be found his. equal, who. ſo com 


pletely filled up time, in active induſtry. As his 


_ works are in ſuch high eſtimation with his ad- 


0 upon him, of Surgeon Extraordinary to 


* * 


mirers, —as theſe; conſtitute him, in their opi- 
nion, the ableſt phyſiologiſt and ſurgeon in the 


world, —as his admirers are perſuaded that his 


works will be read, as long as the arts of the 


preſe, the type, paper, and ink, hold together, 


ſurely then a comment upon 1 oat we 


. n . ee 4 rf} afar 


FS + 
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5 1990 . e had the Hig con- 


\ 


during the ſummer mont 


2 mi mme 


his Majeſty. In the following year, he was 
married to Miſs Home, the daughter of a ſur- 
geon: ſhe has borne him à ſon and daughter; 
the former is entered in the Te emple, and the © 


latter, at preſent, is at home with her mo- 


ther. To her he was directed, not only by. per- 
ſonal attractions, but alſo mental endowments, 
which ſhe poſſeſſes in a very eminent degree. 
She has exhibited ſpecimens of poetry in ſon- 
nets, which for beautiful fancy, and pleaſing 
harmony, are excellent in their ſtyle: and from 
che blandiſhments of her natural diſpoſition, he 

found the cares and aſperities of his life ſoothed 
to the end, —as long as bis heart continued to 
vibrate. She was to John Hunter, what bis 
Mariamne was to de Haller; but the abrupt 
ſtroke of death deprived de Haller too ſoon of 
that boſom comfort, by which life is endeared, 
which he mourned in accents of the moſt plain- 
tive and melodious MATER hug 
Ws er LI MEAT A ks 


1. Te bend the mind fromehtTediom which, 

u dees whtr very 
man of care, ae in this Mecopyln, co 
debaſed, by AGTH: $67 den eh to be 
as little as poſſible out of the way of the ſudden 
calls of a ſurgeon, John Hunter choſe a cottage 
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at Earl's Court, about a mile in the midſt of 
fields, beyond Brompton. There he ſometimes 
retreated for freſh air, and took his hobby horſe 
along with him. Nobody of common curioſity 
could have ever paſſed this original cottage, 
without being obliged to enquire, to whom it be- 
longed. By obſerving the back of the houſe, a 
lawn was found ſtocked with fowls and animals, 
of the ſtrangeſt ſelection in nature,—as if it had 
been, another repoſitory belonging to Brooks. — 
and in the front, there were to be ſeen four 
figures in lead or ſtone, repreſenting Lions, 
two in a form paſſant placed upon the parapet; 
and on the ground, two more couchant, 
guarding the double flight of ſteps, leading to 
the veſtibule. On the ſides of the area, were 
ſeen, two pyramidal collections of ſhells, of a 
very contracted baſe, and mean height, each 
of them, ſeeming to conceal a ſubterraneous en- 
trance to a Golgotha. Over the front door was, 
preſented the mouth of a CPE Pas 0 
i es wide, — F447 


Ero gorge with blood his barbarous appetite.* 


1 to prove, that there lived a Pilots 
within this humble retreat, and that a flaſh of 


Li W will equally dart, on the roof of a cot. t 


9 * Dryden. N . DN : 7 Fy : 
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tage of a ſurgeon, as on the turrets of a Palace 
of a Prince there were placed erect, high above 


each gable wall, electrical conductors, daring its 
temerity, Here it was that John Hunter dreamed 


over many of his projects, realized experiments 
on animals, —and laid the foundation of his 


Fable of the Bees; - and here was This cor 1 
eg e Nis 2525 time. 


e it was, that tes! eee ole Buffaloes 
which he ſo lately, as in 1792, put into barneſs, 
and trotted through the ſtreets of London, 
not judging, that he might have been fairly out- 
rivalled,by a ſhowman's Dromedary,—eſpecially, 
if there were, and probably there would be, the 


additional effect of a Monkey mounted on his 


back ,—playing its little antic tricks, Savage 


beaſts, ſaid to have been ſnared, on the lofty 


and arborous mountains of Thibet, or on the 
dreary wilds of Boutan, and imported here, for 


autumnal exhibition, on carnival days at Smith- 


field, held in honour of St. Bartholomew, were 


ſure to be firſt ſhewn to John Hunter; their 
cunning parafitical keeper—prodigal of his illuſ- 


trious name,—thus enhancing the eſtimation of 


his rare Aſiatic curioſities. we are allo told, 


that Giants and Dwarfs, were certainly retained 
by him for diſſection, - whenever the fates 
ſhould ſo determine dene ver the ſiſters 
985 _ "thears 
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ſhears of deſtiny, ſhould cut the ein on 
which their lives ſuſpended, | 


en 17% i 1780, John Enter procl 
i Gong] profits did not keep pace with his expences; 
and theſe ten years were particularly preparatory . 
for obtaining information, and acquiring fame, 
that were hereafter to raiſe him to eminence; and 
reward him for all the toilſome labour, which 
every hour was engaged in. This might be 
deemed his probationary æra. His printed pro- 
ductions were during this period, proſecuted with 
uncommon ſedulity, and his Muſeum was con- 
ſtantly gaining acceſſions. Beſides theſe engage- 
ments, he at laſt found out—that it was neceſ- 
ſary for him, in order to be great, to become a 
Lecturer; and that which he ſhrunk from, when 
he abſconded the lecture - room, and entered into 
the army, he found himſelf now bold enough to 
undertake. In the autumn of 1773, he adver- 
tiſed, - not a courſe of anatomical lectures, but 
a ſort of a ſkirmiſhing courſe—ſomething new, 
and which could not be compared,—conſiſting 
of ſurgical, phyſiological, and comparative ana- 
1 tomical branches, and ſo mixing them toge- 
ther, as either to confound or illuſtrate each 
other. There were two unuſual circumſtances 
attending this annunciation: — his terms were 


high, and his introductory lecture was not open. 


3 11 2 I recol- 
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1 recolle& having called for his ſyllabus, and 
thus finding, that the deſign was not liberal, 
from that cauſe only, declined being his pupil; 
what I gained, or what I loſt, can be only de- 
cided by thoſe opinions, which he has 5 

and fog which J have diſa „ 


Theſe lectures were et at his honſe i in 


— Juen Wert „with very unequal ſucceſs; and 


his diſſecting room was opened alſo, under the 
ſame capricious viſitations. To ſome of his 
courſes, I have been told, he had nearly fifty At- 


tendants, and I have been alſo told. „that in 


the autumn of 1786, after the oublicntion of 
his work on the venereal diſeaſe, he had, 
twelve. To imagine even—that this undertak- 
ing was carried on with equal facility by John 
Hunter, that it could have been, had he been 
properly educated,—would be romantic ; more 
eſpecially as nature had been very ſparing to 
him, in the gift of elocution. It was from this 
cauſe, or a much worſe, - that he lectured at 
home, and not at the hoſpital : inſtead of lec- 
turing at the , hoſpital, free of expence to its 
pupils, as was done by Pott, and of openly im- 
parting his ſyſtem to thoſe, who were deſirous 
of encreaſing the ſtock of ſurgical knowledge. 
he could, by thus lecturing at home, ſhut out 
every one capable of comparing his dogmas with 
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eſtablibed doctrines,—infuſe without contra- 
diction his principles into the minds of his pu- 
pils,—and take their money into the bargain. 
Purchaſed ſcience is of more value than that ob- 
rained, as a gratuitous boon, from a ſurgeon of 
an hoſpital by his pupils :—thus' thought yon 
. but not c Pitt 


+ iy the in theſe lectures were written 
on detached pieces of paper: and ſuch was the 
natural confuſion of his mind, — that he would 
be frequently found incapable of explaining his 
own opinions, from his notes: and after having 
in vain tried to recall the tranſitory ideas, now no 
longer floating in the mind, nor obedient to the 
will, —after having in vain rubbed up his face, 
and ſhut his eyes, to invite diſobedient recollec- 
tion, —he would throw the ſubje& by, and take 
| up another. Although the greateſt part of the 
contents of his lectures were afterwards copied 
fair, by another hand, yet upon every new 
opinion, in every freſh courſe, which his imagi- 
nation had ſuggeſted, —ſcraps of papers were 
thus conſtantly produced, and conſequent em- 
barraſſments, as conſtantly experienced in the ex- 
planation of them. It was in theſe predicaments 
— that he deſired his pupils not to take notes, 
or if they had, to burn them, for that proba- 
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0 bly, i in the next ſeaſon, he ſhould find cauſe for 
when his py: gn ya | 


f The purſuit of is efron, an the illuſtra- 
| 1 brought to his aid, from the lore of 
comparative anatomy, made him, with more ea- 
gerneſs encreaſe his ſtock of preparations; —a 
ſtock adapted to anſwer two purpoſes,.— to de- 
monſtrate out of it, to his pupils, and to ſhow 
it to thoſe who admired moſt, what they leaſt 
underſtood. His firſt floor, and back apart- 
ments, were filling apace, —inſomuch that he was 
not able to find room, for the Camela Perda given 
and which browſes upon the branches of trees: 
he therefore, that it might be in ſight, cut 
| e e and Gixed it, in the paiſage, - == 


ifs FO Hunter being aol W in ana- 
tomical practice, - by his conſtantly producing 
fruits of inveſtigations, in ſucceſſions of papers 
ſent into the Royal Society, - by the fair repu- 

tation he had of an anatomiſt, - by the foul ap- 
plication he made of that, in taking every poſſi- 
ble method to inſinuate to the world, in the 
language of an egotiſt, that there was not his 
equal, - by his never ſtirring about any branch 

of the ſciences, without apprizing the public of 
| its nnn. thus . the modeſt 
merit 


- 
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merit of others, and exalted his own. It is for 
this reaſon, J am aſhamed, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, to own and repeat. that, had his 
education been more liberal, or his heart more 
Poliſhed, —he never would have gone the length 
which he did, nor ſucceeded fo highly. If a 
body were to be embalmed, John Hunter was 
ſent for. if a virtuoſo ſolicited a diſſection or 
Preparation, to him he applied, if any thing 
ſtrange i in nature occurred, the explanation of it 
came from him. In theſe articles, whether the 
object aroſe from curioſity, or admiration for 
knowledge he found himſelf equally fought 
after: and as his vanity was flattered; he wil- 
lingly diffipated this waſte of time ;—thoſe then 
who thus employed him, not recurring to him 
for the opinions of a ſurgeon, as that was the 
luaſt and lateſt reputation he could eſtabliſn, or 
in the obtainment of which, he ſucceedeld. 


During the practice of Hawkins, Bromfield, 
Sharpe, and Pott, - the ſurgical engagements of 
John Hunter, were limited within the recommens 
dations of thoſe pupils, who had known him in 
his brother's diſſecting room, and who were now 

ſcattered to various places, at home and abroad; 
The chief operations performed by him, at this 
period, out of ew hoſpital, conſiſted in ſuch un- 


7 dertakings, as the judgment of able ſurgeons 1 
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had induced them to decline. Such 8 
caſes, John Hunter was never found to heſitate 
in embracing :- he ſought for the opportunity ra- 
ther than rejected it, whenever it offered. A 
half pay Officer, reſident in Weſtminſter, had a 
ſpecies of Rupture, for which he had conſulted 
both Pott and Watſon, and both declined per- 
forming the operation, knowing how ſtrong 
the chances were, againſt the ſucceſs, The pa- 
tient was too eager far relief, to permit himſelf 
to reſt ſatisfied, with the judgment of theſe ſur - 
geons;—John Hunter performed the operation, 


and he died the next day. This was his reaſon- 


ing, —if Ido not ſucceed, I cannot be blamed, 
as opinion was, - that the caſe would not admit 
of ſueceſs; - but if I ſhould ſucceed, I ſnatch a 
leaf of laurel, beyond the reach of thoſe who 
deſpaired of the poſſibility.—If 1 fail, it may not 
be generally known, but if otherwiſe, —it ſhall 


. 


At chis period I know that his conſtant ha- 
bit was, to receive his patients in the morning, 
without any decent preparations for their vi- 
ſits. Sometimes he was found, with his hands 
beſmeared in the act of diſſection, and ſome- 
times,. — after having waſhed his hands, — in put - 
ting on thoſe coverings of linen, over his wriſts, 


| as are commonly called keep-cleans, or 
cover- 
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cover-ſlats: All thoſe ſcenes had their effect: 

the ſuppoſition that a man, thus engaged, was 
moſt capable of giving the beſt opinion, in a 
caſe of ſurgery, was generally believed. I have 


frequently ſmiled, on hearing the opinions, that 


men of liberal educations even ſported, upon 
the engagements which they found John Hun- 
ter employed in. They could never have been 
brought to conceive, from their own judgment, 

but that he muſt have been, the firſt, in his pro- 
feſſion: — and it would have been fooliſh to have 
attempted to correct that judgment, by afſert- 
ing, that decency and knowledge were not incom- 
patible and that the ſurgeon, who had culti- 
vated the ſcience of anatomy, in its proper time 
and place, h O had the underſtanding, to throw 


the fouleſt appearances of the akdtomicdt pro- 


ceſſes, i into the back ground, —and to impart by 


practice, the reſult of them, only. — was a wiſer 


man, and conſequently capable of giving a better 
opinion. As one occurrence will bring to the re- 
collection, another in ſimilarity,—! have thus 
frequently aſſimilated this trait in John Hunter, 


to that ſuggeſted by Richard the Third, - when 


he contrives to be ſeen by the Lord Mayor, and 
Court of Aldermen, with a prayer book in his 


hand, and in an apparent fervor of devotion.— 
The ſtudy of Pott had all the appearance of, one, 


beJonging to a private gentleman ; and his per- 
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ſon was neatly fitting, for the reception of his 
patients. He needed not the borrowed aid, of 
viſible ſigns of anatomy, for potting he 
had ſtored his mind with all that was neceſſary, 
for perfecting his profeſſional knowledge. But 
ſuch are the tricks which lead the minds of the 


ARR into captivity, 


I am now to tell of a very unpleafint miſun - 
derſtanding, which took place, between the two 
brothers William Hunter and John, —ſome- 
time before the cloſe of the year 1 780. In the 
minds of many the cauſe will be deemed of 
too trifling a conſequence, to ruffle the ſpirits 
for a moment: but trifles, in little minds, are 
always viewed through a magnifying medium. 
If I underſtand the cauſe of quarrel aright,—it 
aroſe, from John Hunter having invited William, 
to the fight of a diſeaſed part of a ſoldier, who 
had died in conſequence of it ;—and William 
having found,—that this diſeaſed anatomical - 
property, would proye a valuable preparation for 
his muſeum, cauſed it to be taken to his houſe, 
and refuſed to give it up, to the claim made by 
John. This was reſented by John, and this 
proved to be ſo ſerious a foundation, for the ſe- 
paration of friendſhip and affection between two 
brothers, as never afterwards found any abate» 

ment. IP enlarged the wound, thus made, 

. 
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by demanding from William, his claim to an 
anatomical right, on the ſtructure of the placen- 
ta, which William had publiſhed in his Com- 
mentaries in 1764, and John afterwards in his 
Animal cecotiomy. To this claim made by 
John, William replied, and to that, John 
gave in a rejoinder. The Royal Society re- 
ceived their papers, but proceeded no farther 
into the merits of the queſtion betwixt them. 
William Hunter dying, about three years after- 
wards, left his property away from John, bee 
placed the ſ a e Pe over hib . 
i e E 8 OT 
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i 1 ge in a ot is e te Frl. 
en to forgiveneſs. Whether John Hunter 
diſcovered much worldly prudence, in his con- 
duct on this affair, I ſhall not ſay; he was not 
rich, and his brother was: but this I will aſſert, 
that in this quarrel, the whole of the manly de- 
portment, was on the part of John. It is not, 
becauſe one man is dependant upon another, to 
be reconciled by reaſon, or morality, that an 
inferioriry of fortune, ſhould force him to com- 
pound with an inſult founded in an act of in- 
juſtice. Nor is it the value of the right, whick 
conſtitutes the degree of injury, done by one to 
another, but the overbearing audacity of the 


Aft, William, palpably, aimed to take advan- 
SEN. K "K 2 5 tage 
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tage of John's dependance; and John's ſtate of 
mind was not accommodating enough, to ſub- 
mit to it. But, notwithſtanding. all this, John 
was found aſſiſting his brother in chirurgical of- 
fices, during his laſt illneſs; and perhaps he was 
then ſeen in the diſcharge of a practical duty. 
in a fituation to be en ene the 8 man, 
e ee e Me e e 
William h had a e e peil 2 
nfs uttering his complaints; and he would de- 
ſeribe the imaginary injuries, done to him by 
others, with all the inſinuations of the worft of 
crimes. He had the art of making out a plau- 
fible ſtory; againſt his enemies, ſuggeſted by his 
native jealouſy. He ftrongly reſembled} in this 
part of his character, the little Bard of Twick- 
enham. John could never talk of his injuries; 
but would get rid of the paſſions they pro · 
voked in him, by the bittereſt utterings of 
ſwearing Sternes Dr. . n: not have 
ue a eee ons rr IO SOR 
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was retained; by a gentleman of the name of 
Nolan, — the friend of the late Cal | 
who. ſuffered execution for the murder of Sir 
Theodofius Boughton to attend as a witneſs, | 
at his trial, at Warwick afſizes,—and he accor- 
dingly went. He was expected to be conſidered, 
as a ſecond Daniel to ſave this arch-criminal, 
—and to bring him purified, — out of the fiery 
furnace of juſtice. I am afraid to expreſs my 
ſentiments, upon this act of John Hunter, by 
going into particulars. I very well recollect, 
how his conduct was conſidered, in the opinion 
of the day. and I know how I viewed it then 
and what I faid upon it. But as I have made up 
my mind, not of myſelf, to diſcuſs this tranſ- 
action, by recurring to any comments I might 
have then formed, —1 ſhall, in their ſtead, pro- 
| An the mega ane a 
1 og L5H 101 
5 e av ve hd one gent 
man called, an _ en r nn 
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Fo 1 can hardly fag: 1 ba pinion is, de 
does not ſeem to have formed any opinion at all 
of the matter. He at firſt ſaid he could not 


form an opinion, whether the death was ot was 
pee e becauſe he could 


conceive 
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conceive that it might be aſcribed to other 
cauſes. I wiſhed very much to have got a direct 
anſwer from Mr. Hunter, if I could; what, upon 
the whole, was now the reſult of his attention 
and application to the ſubject; and what was 
his preſent opinions; but he fays, he can ſay 
nothing deciſive. So that upon this point, if 
you are to determine upon the evidence of the 
gentlemen who are ſkilled in the faculty only, 
you have the very poſitive opinion of four or 
five gentlemen of the faculty, that the deceaſed 
did die of the poiſon. On the other fide, you 
have what I really cannot myſelf call more than 
the doubt of another; for it is agreed, by Mr. 

Hunter, that the laurel water n . . | 
| RENO GEN are ENS no ot dT 


05 Hier mentioning . names ws 1 3 
whoſe opinions were poſitive—it will be needleſs 
for me to ſpeak of their reputations : Aſh, of Bir- | 
mingham, Parſons, of Oxford, attray; A 
Wilmer, of Coventry :—three © 
made experiments on laurel water, and were 
thereby enabled to ſpeak, from i its I FRO 1 
wa . eee _ mages + 91 


The 8 bmi of bed ang nt 
the Muſeum;—the death of William Hunter, 


tion 
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tion of practice by Hawkins,—and the threat- 
ened decline of it by Sharpe—opened to John 
Hunter, plans, and proſpects, more extenſive than 
any he had hitherto formed, or conceived. He 
was reſolved not to be outdone by his brother, 
in the eſtimation of his Muſeum; and not to be 
depreſſed, but exhilarated rather, from the unna- 
tural delinquency he had lately experienced. 
He was determined to keep up the appearances 
of profeſſional eminence, by anticipation; and 
to be a candidate for profeſſional preference, 
whenever vacancies gave him, the pretenſion. 
He therefore found that the houſe in Jermyn- 
ſtreet contained not dimenſions, ſufficiently, ca- 
pacious, for the plans which his active mind ſug- 
geſted; and in 178 3 he took a houſe, upon amuch 
larger ſcale, in Leiceſter- ſquare, about the mid- 
dle of the eaſtern ſide, which extended through, 

into Caſtle-ftreet. This was fitted up in a very 
expenſive manner; —and here he eſtabliſhed an 
expanſive room for his Muſeum, — another, for a 

public medical levee, on every Sunday evening, 

another, for a lyceym for medical diſputation, | 

another, for his courſe of lectures, — another, 
for diſſection, —another, for a printing ware» 
houſe and a preſs, and another, for rain his : 
meer! Wr 
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This undertaking could have been, alone, at- 
tempted but by a man ofenterprize; and it could, 
alone, have had a proſpect of being proſperous, but 
by his natively poſſeſſing more intrepidity, more 
induſtry, and conſequently more credit, than 
perhaps any profeſſional man of his own, or any 
former time. I do not wiſh to go into John 
Hunter's private affairs, beyond what is neceſ- 
fary to juſtify my declarations on his public, and 
therefore I ſhall ſhortly fay,—it was not, becauſe 
his profits from practice authorized him to en- 
gage in this undertaking, that he embarked in 
it, for as yet his practice was far from being the 
greateſt, —bur it was, becauſe this was the moſt 
. probable chance, which offered amongſt others 
leſs deſperate, and conſequently lefs likely to 
ſacceed ;—as deſperation was the ſtake of 3 
e at FRE ina of t time. „ 


His whole reliance was, upon the opinions of 
men; and theſe were to be obtained, by the ap- 
pearance of things. The popularity of a ſur- 
geon, had long engaged his attention. To have 
retired from among the foremoſt, when vacan- 
cies were offering,—would have been in ſome 
meaſure,—to have declined his own purſuits,— 
to have renounced his firſt object, - and to have 
been out of the ſight of that public, after he had 
thrown himſelf ſo much in their way, It would 

| have 
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have appeared, as though he were not to be 
ound, when he was called upon, by the cla- 
morous voice of popularity, and when he had 
given in his preferable claims; — claims which 
wn e 8 eee n 10 a. 
The new an he 140 3 was conve- 
nient and centrical: and from this time, fortune 
ſeemed highly diſpoſed to favour all his projects, 
and implicitly to ſurrender her froward controul, 
over any. of his adventurous -engagements. 
Every thing that John Hunter now did, was 
conſidered by the public in general, as being the 
beſt poſſible method, in which every thing could 
be done. This is very ſtrange, yet it is very 
true, that miſcarriages which fairly ought: to 
have been attributed to an inferiority in know- 
ledge, and not to an inevitable conſequence in 
the nature of the thing,. where the beſt means 
which were known, had failed from an impoſſi- 
dility or inadequacy in their power, even af- 
fected the reputation of John Hunter. He 
could do ſuch deeds, without impeachment of 
character, as would have deſtroyed the reputa · 
tion of any other ſurgeon. Whatever has been 
done by him, and which has, by its notoriety, 
allowed of an open inveſtigation from thoſe, 
moſt competent to compare it, with what could 
have been done by others, has uniformly and 
5 L1 conſtantly 
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conſtantly - convinced me, that John Hunter 
poſſeſſed not the common talents, for common 
practical ſurgery. This aſſertion can ae ; be 
proved, by the reſult of his practice; and I do 
not heſitate to ſtake my reputation, by ſaying. 
that from the numerous inſtances of raſhneſs or 
inſufficiency which I could adduce, - I am au- 
thorized to pronounce him, to have been, —a 
Pe duſerion ae hairy and een ene 
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add, John Hunter, from the bites of the 
fame mad dog: one of a young gentleman, 
Maſter Rowley ; and another of a French wo- 
man. Both of them were bitten, by the ſame 


dog, and at the ſame time. The accident hap- 


pening in Jermyn - ſtreet, the young gentleman 
was immediately ſent to John Hunter. Repu- 
tation had directed where he was to go. The 


conſequence of this bite was, —that he died in 


January 1786, of hydrophobia. The woman, 
whom John Hunter likewiſe treated, died alſo. 


I do aſſert - that John Hunter did not do, for 


theſe patients, the beſt that could have been | 
done, by the art of ſurgery—and that the miſ- 
carriage was not owing to the inevitable nature 


of the caſes. The bite was inflicted, upon Maſ- 
ter Rowley's. lip; and in the application of 


by 
# 8 


cauſtic 
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 eauſtic to it, he offended againſt the principles 


in ſurgery, two ways.—Firſt, againſt the -eſta- 
blithed principles, by uſing the cauſtic, inſtead 
of the knife; and ſecond, becauſe. cauſtic was 
not, when applied to a wound of that deſcrip- 


tion, adequate to the certain. extinction on a 


Pe | 


* en had done a if aps bad 
N many other things, which he did —his re- 
putation would have not only fallen into con- 
tempt, but a ſevere reprobation would have 
gone along with it. But this was not all, 
he had the unfeeling effrontery, to enter into a 
public correſpondence, with a phyſician in Suf- 
folk, about the ſymptoms of Maſter Rowley's 
death; as if-there had been ſucceſs in the event 


of the caſe. This phyſician had not attended 


Maſter Rowley, but had obtained his informa- 


tion, without aſſigning his motive, from Tuſon, 


a ſurgeon of good reputation, and who attended 


— 


the family. Tuſon was never given to under- 


ſtand that the information was to go forth to 


the public and therefore, when this indiſcreet 
correſpondence, painful to the feelings of the 
father, Admiral Rowley, was ſhewn to him,. 
Tuſon was obliged to ſay, that the correſpon- 
dence had not his approbation. The Admiral 


| 18 —#* had they ſucceeded in faving my 


1 LL child, 
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| child; it would be juſtified, bits it was, ſuch 
a tranſaction made public, could only be produc- 
tive of freſh pain to me, and of diſgrace to them.“ 
And this is the light, in which the cataſtrophe 
muſt be viewed, by every honeſt man of feeling, 
all over the world. The ſtandard of truth, is 
neither ſo imaginary, difficult, or liable to be 
variouſly conſtrued, as ignorance or venality 
might hope to inculcate: upon ſurgical points 
well aſcertained, and upon thoſe fully explained, 
—t can be realized, to ere 8 eg ge 


7 tg fe ; 


44 am now to tell dice Ihn . wan 
adn in this: deſperate adventure, ſteered 
his courſe, —piloted his veſſel thus deeply laden, 
—and how he brought the ſeveral commodities 
it contained, to general account. How he con · 
ducted himſelf, under all his plans, from the 
Era of 1784, after going into this new houſe, to 
the cloſe of 1788, when the death of Pott, 
opened before him new reſources, from encreaſed 


The Joſs of a public and able man, is ever to 
be deplored; becauſe the world can never ſpare 
: kin: without feeling a convulſive ſhock, when- 
ever it be eee of abilities ſuch as belonged 
d ſuch as were carried by 


DJ 
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| him into ee practice. Bur yet there 
was a conſolation which ſoothed the reflection, 


at the moment that it contemplated his fudden 


- 


departure;—That he had not died,—before he 
had been granted, many and proſperous days, 
before he had ſtamped the true principles of 
ſurgery, on the minds of practitioners of the pre- 
ſent age, — nor before he had, by the works 
which he had publiſhed, conveyed their ineſti- 
mable value to poſterity. It is curious to re- 
mark, that ſuch a man enjoyed no lucrative, 
nor honourable profeſſional office, which was in 


the power of the Court to beſtow ;—that as he 


fought. not honours, they were not beſtowed 
upon him ;—that as he ſolicited not that which 
alone is honourable, by its ſpontaneouſly fol- 
lowing merit, ſo did he paſs through a life, with 
unbluſhing neglect, from oY OO In 
80 us PO ee Aer ue it. 
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* al e to give an account the 
arrangement of the Muſeum, in this new houſe, — 


a valuable collection, and of a nature rare and 


Os.” Tf J ohn Hunter did-not form it al- 
"# 8 5 | ; together, 
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together, from a love for ſcience, if it were not 
formed, out of an overplus of wealth, —if the 
ucrative poſts which he enjoyed from govern- 
ment, and the emoluments redundant out of 
practice, did not, as might have been expected, 
enable him to leave this valuable Muſeum, en- 
tire to poſterity, and in the manner Which a 
pure philoſopher would have hoped, perhaps, 
it might be owing to his not having calculated 
upon the chances of life, as ſuch belong to 
wiſdom alone, as ſuch are the uncertainties of 
every hour of exiſtence, - and that he might be 
ranged could have been half perfected, much 
leſs have been brought to concluſion. The 

Muſeum, as fitted up in this new houſe, was to 
be ſeen in all its e ee luſtre of which, has 
captivated the attention of every true philoſo- 
Pher, and dazzled the eyes, and excited wonder 
in the minds, of the uninformed vulgar, 


It does not belong to the province of any man, 
to interfere in this part of the appropriations of 

John Hunter's time, and fortune. Every per- 
ſon has the right of enjoyment in his hobby 
| horſe, when that does not intrude nor treſpaſs 
upon che felicities of ſociety. And it muſt not 
be forgotten, — that the nature of the profeſſion 
_ ofa e ale from him who is deſtined 
| 10 
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days, and again return to his occupation; and 
he muſt be in waiting even, when he is not, 


in actual employment. If John Hunter then, 


thus turned his attention to the collection of a 
Muſeum, —inſtead of building 4 new country 

manſion, of changing paſturage, and arable 
into lan, — paths, into gravel walks, —rivulets, 


into ſheets of water, and down, into plantations, 


his amuſement, though not of ſo general a 
nature, was ſurely as innocent; and the talent, 
which brought the natural hiſtory of the world, 
into a focus, was moved to it, by ſuggeſtions of 
the mind, as exalted, if more rare, than that 
which is more commonly employed, in chang- 


ing the ſurface, neceſſary, for the uſeful product | 


os nature, into been if Pres. 


Ag 


_ oh Wag upon this 3 I hal 
nk contend againſt one material inference, 


which not only John Hunter has ſtrongly dwelt 


upon, but the vulgar at large have drawn from 
it that it poſitively; conſtituted him a ſurgeon 
of greater ability, than if he had not collected 
it, and than other ſurgeons, who had not ſuch a 
Muſeum. Nothing can be more incompatible 


wirh reaſon. I he made this; his leading object, 


n e from the nature of man, muſt 


conſe. | 


o it, to become conſtantly ſtationary. 
A ſurgeon cannot abſent himſelf for months, nor 
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conſequently have been the more neglected by 
him, But collections of this nature, or of any 
other, ſimilar in point of paſſion to them, have 
nothing to do with the principles of ſurgery. 
The art is in no meaſure advanced from them. 
For if it were ſo—and if it neceſſarily follow, 
that whoever makes a collection of natural 
| productions, muſt conſequently be conſtituted 
a greater ſurgeon, the Ducheſs of Portland and 
Sir Aſhton Lever have been deprived of à valu- 
able part of their reputations. The phyſician, 
E the painter, and the ſtatuary, muſt have ſtu- 
died anatomy, but that could not have conſti- 
tuted, in either of them the art of ſurgery, with-⸗ 
15 their having Ae, eee that _ 


bg — . John 8 life, nt 
up the idea. that the ſtructure and phyſiology 
of the human body, would never be made out 
clearly, but by attending to the ſtructure; of ani- 
mals in general. On this principle his Muſeum 
was formed: and it confiſts of preparations 

every part of the human body, Wl wet . 
2onding preparations of the _ 

| parts, in all other animals who poſſeſs s them. If 
an animal has a greater, or a leſſer number of 
parts, than the human ſubject, it s preſerved bß 
him, on theſe accounts. The arrangement of 
nnen . 
i the 
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the moſt Amp or component parts of the hu - | 


man body, and of the ſame parts in other ani- 
mals, where they differ in ſtructure; ſuch as a 
muſcle, bone, tendon, ligament, cartilage, &c. 
To mention one inſtance; the bone from a hu- 
man body, and the bone of a fiſh are very dif- 
ferent, the one is opake and heavy, the other 
tranſparent and light :—theſe circumſtances will 
give riſe to a variety of phyſiologicalreaſonings. 


It goes on to the more compound parts: as 


the heart from the human ſubject, and the 
hearts from all thoſe animals from which they 
could be eee 3 the different varia - 
tions. The human ſtomach and the ſtomachs of 
other animals: the WN the parts of gene · 


ration, the liver, ſpleen, kidney, lungs, brain, 


in ſhort, every part of the body, the arteries, 
veins, nerves, and lymphatics, are ſhewn in pre- 
parations from the human ſubject, and from a 


variety of other animals. The bones too, of 


on: animal that cond; be np ae ot are ee 


e this 3 of ga adi or 5 
8 of animals, of which there are a great 
number in the Muſeum, John Hunter has be- 1 


gan with what he called, the moſt ſimple animal, 


ba en or a leach for example, and going on 
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to the more compound, ends with man. The 
_ deviations from nature called, monſters, are alſo 
in large numbers. There is a collection of ex- 
traneous foſſils; theſe, conſiſting of the remains 
of petrified animals, have ſome connection with 
comparative anatomy: and laſtly, a good col- 
lection of calculi. He alſo poſſeſſed a fine col- 
lection of diſeaſes; but theſe do not properly 
belong to the Muſtum, but were uſed by him, 
in 15 r wing 


5 hai of no dons Anker to thiss 3 it may 
belli to be, unique, or ſui generis; nor do I think 
that the aggregation or conſolidation of any for- 
mer Muſeums; would have produced any thing 
like this: and I believe that the idea of forming 
_ a e ee with . ieee 


There are ſds preparation py ett: 
in wie Muſeum; but I believe they are only con- 
ſidered, in an analogical way. No one, who is at 

all acquainted with the nature of this collection, 
but will readily allow, that it was the production of 
time, expence, anatomical excellence, and intenſe 
application. It is very certain, that John Hunter 

laid out all the money he ever got, in this and 
purſuits connected with it. I imagine, that be- 
ſides, hat was ſent home to him, from every quar- 
ter CI deat and ga a an- 
Oz N £7 Ev eta, 
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nounced in the prints of the day, every pupil and 
apprentice John Hunter had, contributed to this 
Ki ni more or Do in Ma een ts n was 


0 7 on of; the: Nee 1 Aid 
ee but three, whoſe ſervices are worth re- 
cording, namely, his Brother in Law, Bell, and 
André. — The firſt living with John Hunter, 
nearly the whole of the time, ſince he left ſchool, 
— the ſecond: fourteen years, - and the third a 
ſhorter. time. The ſecond was, beſides,” John 
Hunter's draughtſman, and has a ſhort time 
ſince, embarked for India. The third came to 
John Hunter, an anatomiſt already in a ſtyle, the 
moſt perfected, perhaps, of the modern age. 
He was bred up, in the ſchool of Watſon, and 
ſeemed to have purſued diſſections, and to have 
made preparations, purely, from the admiration 
of the afts. His delight in excellence was ſuch, 

that he would not permit any undertaking to 
go forth from his hands, with the poſſibility of 
any ſuperiority in perfection. His neatneſs in 


diſſections, his knowledge of the arts of injec- 


tions and preparations, — his deep acquaintance 
with natural hiſtory, and above all his modeſt 
merit, and humble deportment—ſent him to do 
that, for John Hunter, no one, beſides, could 
have been found, to have done for him, and which 

M m 2 N 
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he could never be brought, in any large ſcale, 
to do for himſelf. Beſides theſe excelleneies, — 
he was found to be neceſſary to John Hunter, 
in all points; and that upon ſtipulated terms, of 
- & very inferior degree. He was his amanuenſis: 
and this native philoſopher was ſeen—when I 
went to John Hunter's warehouſe, to purchaſe . 
his book, on the Venereal Diſeaſe,—folding up 
the ſheets of it, for the women to ſtitch them to- 
gether :—ſuch are theludicrous ſports of fortune. 
that he has found a retreat, ſecure from the pe- 
rilous —_—_— of adverſity, as domeſtic hbrarian: 
to a nobleman , whoſe higheſt characte iſtic is 
to venerate vire, _ to berg, ee f 


"Both, la ih Bell, an F pro- 
claimed that this was the æra, when John Hun- 

ter had brought his Muſeum, almoſt, to its acme.” 
And, as the ſubſequent part of his life was 
thronged with other avocations, it is to be pre- 
ſumed that the time, I have choſen, to deſcribe 
it, was the time, when it was moſt advancing to 
that pitch of perfection, which it is now to be 


ſeen n as it is five. Ven OE cpa Teft | 


Thbere is an obſervation, which muſt be taken 
intothis account, and cannot eſcape hei 
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Gen becauſe i it leads to aſcertaining the value. | 
in the preſent age, of wet and dry preparations, 
Hand to place this Muſeum in a different eſti- 
mation, - to that which was formerly. annexed to 
thoſe Muſeums of Tradeſcant, Hans Sloane, 
Mead and others. The articles, both wet and 
dry, are found to be of a periſhable nature: and 
the wet cannot be preſerved, by the moſt * 
attention, and conſtant renewal. of ſpirits, 
yond a very circumſcribed duration of Kang | 
The finer, and more minute, and delicate parts 
of . preparations, are the moſt periſhable; the 
beautiful - diſplay annexed to theſe, are ſoon. 
evaneſcent; the very medium in which they are 
preſerved, tends to corrupt them; and that me- 
dium is alſo, very expenſive. I ſaw the prepara-, 
tions, belonging to Ruyſch, which are depoſited, 
in the Muſeum. at ee e en intu 
decay. 585 92 


As John Hunter's Moſeum derives all its va- 
lue, from the ſyſtem, or arrangement of it,—ſo 
when parts of that are gone, the value of the 
remaining, will be leſſened, by the chaſm pro- 
_ duced in it. Since the art of engraving, has ar- 
rived to ſuch a degree of excellence, and its 
artiſts multiplied,—theſe conſiderations are not 
to be ſo much lamented, —eſpecially, when it is 


. by engraving, every ſingle 
article 


25 ; 
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article can be thus multiplied, and every phyſi- 
_  ologiſt can indulge his favourite taſte,” by ſuch 
a circulation of the prepared ſyſtem of the ani- 
mal œconomy. Whereas one alone, carr poſſeſs: 
the original, and that original, from its/periſh- 
able nature, cannot laſt long. If this Muſeum 
be of that tranſcendant value, which the age 
is ſo highly diſpoſed to attribute to it, I ſhould | 
imagine, that it would be obtaining every point, 
by the whole being engraved; and this ought to 
have been gone about, during his life time. The 
ſubſcription for it, would amount to a very 
conſiderable ſum of money, —and the fame of 
John Hunter, would be thus perpetuated, upon, 
one, only, ſolid: foundation by his having pro- 
duced a work of public utility, which the art of 
engraving,” can make as durable as copper. 
If, this, had been done/in his lifetime, he mißkt 
then have _ | e593 
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5 ew or he: e ned 3 8 his 
TO e of invitation to thoſe of the fa- 
culty, his ſelection ſuggeſted, —to attend on 


OE evenings, d curing the winter — at 
5 his 
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| his levee; and they were regaled, with tea and | 
coffee, and treated with medical occurrences. 


It would have been highly indelicate, for thoſe to 
have gone there, who were not invited; and it 
might be preſumed, as indelicate for thoſe who 


did go, to talk upon matters, which did not fa- 


vour John Hunter's theory. Hence, every caſe, 
that was produced, tended to confirm, one or 
other of his new opinions. That gonorrhæa 
cured irfelf,—that ſpecific diſtance of virus was, 


exactly, an inch and a half up the utethra, that 


every bubo could be reduced, without coming to 
abceſs, that cauſtic was the only remedy, for 


the eure of obſtructions, and the prevention of 


hydrophobia,—that adheſive inflammation up- 
purative inflammation, gangrenous inflamma- 


tion. —irritable Inflammation and ſympathetic 
inflammation, were no barbariſms in expreſſion, 

| that the blood which was the vehicle of infec- 
tion, was not infected, - that tranſplanted teeth 
could not convey the venereal diſeaſe, that ban- 
dages, on inflamed parts, did good. that ſto- 
maehs complimented. death, by going directly 


into diſſolution, turning their contents into 


the abdomen, that ſelf pollution was a very in- 


nocent diverſion and many more opinions of 


High value—fuch as that, mucus was pus, and of 
courſe; pus was n ee W Was the jargdn | 
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of this modern ſchool and ſuch was «the _ 
e is a his brats 1 in re 


— He 6 n 

1 Made by ſome other deity, than nature, 

1 That ſhapes man better; and they follow him, 
5 With no leſs confidence, . 
Soon Than boys en ſummer x butterifies. | 
eo 55 SHAKESPEAT. 
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But leſt, the general diffuſion of theſe bleſſings : 
for mankind—and left, the benefit arifing from 
them, ſhould not, by this ſcheme of circulation, 
be fully adequate, Another, was formed in Ja- 
nuary 1785, upon a larger ſcale of aggrandiza- 
tion, under the Gs roof. A ſociety for diſpu- 
ion, where all were of the ſame opinion, and 
which confiſted of the ſame members who viſited 
called He Links —— were 
erected around it, the preſident wore his hat 
on, -and John Hunter was the patron. Here, 
his new opinions received, the finiſhing plaudits 
of approbation and from thence, were diſſemi- 
ee into en, 0 * e a 


5 this new youls 8 ah was as 
nd here, aſynod was held, to correct his written 
documents: and here, he printed his book, 


the Venereal Diſeaſe in RETRY the fale of which ä 
was 
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d, at firſt, ber rutiabty ig : 


r the papers of the dayhad announced 


that ĩt was to throw all former productions, at an 


tumble diſtance: but, after it had been once pe- 


ruſed, that ſale fell ſhort of ſanguine expecta- 


on. Why he printed at home —-why he de- 
prived a valuable profeſſion of its profit I am 
not to tell; it can only be conſidered, as one of 
thoſe ſteps in the ladder, that aſſiſted him in 
climbing, to the ſummit of his proſpect of ambi- 


i 
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As he frequently had been heard to declare= 
dar he never read books, on ſurgery and medi- 


cine — his library was barren of theſe ſubjects; 
it was but ſmall, and conſiſted chiefly of books, 
on natural hiſtory. And this was the man, who 
was to lay London, under contribution, for his 
ſurgical art. Let thoſe conſider this, who look 
upon it, as a piece of art, and the maſterpiece of 
action, to deceive, and make a prey of a credu- 
lous, and well meaning honeſty.—Let thoſe, 


whole foreſight allows them no other clue to di- 


rect them, ſuſpect the diſintereſted profeſſions of 


him, who is only ſeen in every action, ſelfiſhly 


proceeding in his way of ambition, careleſs of 
conſequences.—Let young men his admirers, 
feel the impulſe of riſing into eminence, by 'the 

_ 88 of genuine knowledge ; let them 
| Mn: | I 
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die Haller, and learn to forget, that of John Hun: 
ter; let them ſhun the ſyſtem of popularity, 
acquired, by courting the little vanity of vulgar 
opinion; and embrace the more intrinſic ſentt- 


| ments of philoſophy, which the wiſeſt amongſt 

; e e ever, icreffiab] „ venerata. 

| -It will ber nd ſhot thy gihrancanten: * 

John Hunter to that profeſſional height, at 

3 ; . which he was, at length, ſeen to ſoar, -was o -w- 
| ing to the decline of thoſe, who ſtood in his 
i way. He did not ſuperſede, but ſucceeded to 

1 | them. The death of Pott, on the cloſe of the 


year 1788, placed bim upon a footing, equal, 
if not ſyperiar in point of practical calls, to any 
living competitor. I think I may affirm—that 


LOT, 9 
A 9 re as ace pe „ aA 44 0 
o 


b is conſultations were more in faſhion, than any 

£ other ſurgeon*s—and that his range of practice 

+ woas more extenſive: that we heard more of 

© the name of . eee than of _ — 
7 E ere | 

There i is no e in eee * 

the limited knowledge poſſeſſed byman—heisever 

incapable of predicting certain events, belong- 

I | ing to futurity. No one can foreſee, however he 

bi may merit it, both by talent and induſtry, 

8 bi Wa * be the ag of: eftimationz; which he 
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will be held in, by the public opinion; ten years 
before the time which he looks for, arrives. 
John Hunter had wiſdom enough. ſo far to 
miſtruſt the idolatry, he worſhipped; and there - 
fore —a long while, before the death of Robert 
Adair, —he had obtained the promiſe in rever- 
ſion, of as many of the lucrative appointments, 
held by that gentleman; as he poſſibly could. 
In the year 1789. vacancies of theſe, and many 
more, offered by the death of Adair—and the 
offices of Surgeon General to the army, and In- 
ſpector, were then ſucceeded to, by John Hun- 
ter: hut the influence of Keate kept from him 
Chelſea Hoſpital; and this was for ever after, 
| _ by As with an _ of COU 18855 
HER $5 
= Ilie W bad 3 „ 
according to the ſeparate talents of the candi- 
dates, John Hunter ought never to have been 
Surgeon General to the army. — In time of peace, 
a man, like him, might have drudged on through 
the buſineſs, without much difficulty, or embar- 
raſſment: but in time of war, the duty requires 
qualities, which he never poſſeſſed ; -a power 
of diſpatching buſineſs, writing letters with ad- 
dreſs, and diſcriminating into merit without 
partiality; a juſt conception of the dignity, and 
' honour of the office; and the perſuaſive maſter- 
_ of ſo convincing any one, who aſked: for 
ti 3 n 2 what 


? 
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what he was not entitled, to ede to in · 
duce him, de keen of wen en argument, 
to e eee W _ ne 


Weben nh hats writing was not ee ſeale of 
his education, or ability. He was hiaſſed, too 
powerfully, to his pupils, to be publicly juſt; 
as he would know no merit, from the report of 
any one, where he was unacquainted with, or 
had not educated its poſſeſſor. He ſun the 
dignity, and tarniſhed the honour of the office, 
by the ſelections he made, and the &f c 
ment he formed, in the hoſpitals ante Oonri- 
nent. He affected to be too proud to explain, 
where he did not mean to ſerve; and the affec- 
tation aroſe from his incapacity, from h 
of the power, of placidly giving, a nene ein 
He arrogated a right of creating phyſicians out 
of 1 ecaries; and defied the interference, 
and the power of the college. He eſtranged 
himſelf from all intercourſe, with the corporation 
of furgeons—he was never inclined to receive 
their recommendation of merit; and though 
thoſ perth? of pn gerne in the 
place, He hated Legs qual in the beach., 
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bo 
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he might have been reduced to anſwer the law, 


inveſted by their charter.  He—who would not 


attend his duty at the hall, nor aſſociate in the an- 
nual feſtival of harmony, eſtabliſhed bv the com- 


| pany,——could advertiſe his name, as patron, and 


man, at the feaſt of the members of his lit 
tle ſenate, the Lyceum. He was not found; to 
be even decent, when it interfered with his 
pride; and in confultations, where he was the, 
laſt, called in, —if he did not like the, firſt, he 


was certain to get him, diſcharged, on the ſecond 


or third viſit,—by ſaying, that there needed not 
the attendance of, two. This J am told was 4 
Mm wy aa ee eee -with: We 


2 1 am now 3 . Denied e f 
John Hunter, ſo much within the recollection 
of almoſt every reader, that I ſhould be wants 
ing in common prudence, if I were found to 
explain any circumſtance of his tranſactions, bes 


yond what truth would juſtify: - and on the 


other hand, I never ſhould have been fitting, for 
this undertaking, If I withheld from the eye of 
the public, ſuch relations of facts, as are, by 
their being recent, more notoriouſſy obvious. 
1 will neither do e nor the other. I will 
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yet it did not ar it; eee. h 
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neither ſcreen, nor exaggerate his conduct. 
het the relations of facts en for en, 


he allele upon cog m 10085 HAPPY 
ing with common attention the general opera- 
tion of the paſſions, - the beſt of men are fre- 
quently ſeen, when bowed down by oppreſſion, 
—diſappointed in events, —or left deſtitute of 
all proſpect, even, in the falſe flattery from hope 
—to betray. a diſcontent of mind, and a ry. 
ou the et of others 4: 


70 Fa cor eden, logs ae vitans.— 


In duch eee — Rt Rome OY 
7 larly—theirebb and theirtide, will be experienced 
to the fulleſt extent, and the power of reaſon 
will be in vain invoked, for keeping them under 
any degree of controul. In ſuch inſtances the 
nature of their ſituation, by the operation of ad- 
verſity, upon ſuſceptible minds, is ample to ex- 
plain the effect: and in ſuch inſtances hen 

a happy reverſe of fortune, the.contention ofthe 
paſſions has ſubſided, the boſom is again reſtored 
to a ſtate of repoſe, and its Lord firs lightly 
on his throne,” when reaſon is again, in poſleſ- 
of its dominion,—every lively action will 


. N 0 
2 4 


But this, was not the caſe of John Hunter: 
nor can I find out his apology, by this mode 
of adaptation. He, from a retroſpe& into 
the chances which were againſt him, from 
his want of fortune originally, and above 


all, alſo, from his want of education, -muſt be 


deemed, by the higheſt expectation which might 
be formed of his merit, to have been in a ſitua- 
tion far beyond all proſpect of reaſonable fag- 
geſtion. He had held for thirty four years, the 
half pay of ſurgeon upon the ſtaff, and which 
had amounted upon the whole, to three thou- 
ſand pounds; —he had ſo balanced his intereſt 
with his influence, as to ſuppreſs the alarming 
din, of ſerving any more; —he had found out, 
that another ſummer trip to Belliſle, or Portugal, 
could not create, another half pay, and that the 
honour of the ſervice was nothing, in competition 
with the intereſt of him, who ſerves; he had 
aſſurances, that by ſtaying at home, he could 
create a new intereſt, for the obtainment of higher 
emoluments, and in which, he at length ſucceed- 
ed. In time of war, I ſpeak not from know- 
ledge, - the joint offices of Surgeon General and 
Inſpector are ſer down, at twelve hundred pounds 
per annum. Theſe lucrative poſts, beſides his, 
purely honourable, appointments, and ſuch as 
were mixed with profit, as that of his being fur- 
geon for eighteen years to St. George's hoſpital, 
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gratified the proudeſt mind,—eſpecially as theſe 
were obtained, by one, who in his habit of life, 
was ſtrongly diſpoſed to ſolitude—by one, who 
has been ſaid, to find a retreat moſt congenial 
to his nature, in the recluſe ſtudy of natural hiſ- 


ſonably ſuppoſed, that there could no longer 
have exiſted, an individual in the profeſſion, 


_ whom John Hunter would have viewed with a 


jealous ſcorn; or -whofe proſperity, he would 


have hoped to obſtruct. And thus conditioned 


it might have been expected that the turbu- 
lence of paſſion, the ambition for power, and 


the avarice for profit, would have been lulled to 


i reſt, would have, at leaſt vaniſhed, on the ap- 


proach of thoſe days of proſperity, ity, which he had 
e e ee in ſo eminent à degree. But 
ange to be told, ſuch was not the conſequent 


effect. E adden of pddedthignahe pinghd; and - 


tranquil countenance of a man favoured, by the 
world, -was found to be waging a continual war, 
with the ſurgeons of the hoſpital, to which he 
had, for ſo great a length of time, belonged. 


He diſputed their unanimous choice, in every 


freſh election. He preferred candidates, out of 


_e regular courſe. "Blip tried conteſt upon 
conteſt, - 


1 OY 
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conteſt, and kim his influence fail. Under 
the ſame intolerance of temper, he went ſo far, 
as to keep back, the receipts of money, paid to 
him, by pupils of the hoſpital, for their pub- 0 
lic attendance; at the hoſpital; and contrary to 
cuſtom, and the rule of the hoſpital, he claimed 
that money as his right: — for this, he ſubmitted 
to the indignity of being ſummoned to the 
board, where his cups was e , arkÞ ws was 
ane to ee . ̃ 

«hich was not likely, 3 his i native 8 
to yield up points hereafter, in conſequence of 
the loſs of influence he had already ſuſtained; 
and which, the experience of conteſts had al- 
ready diſcovered. And therefore I have every 
reaſon to be perſuaded - that, for the three laſt 
years of his life, —he never approached within 
the diſtricc of the hoſpital, without its affecting 
his mind, and diſordering his whole frame. In 
one of thoſe diſputes, at the hoſpital here the 
moſt trifling addreſs might have eaſily turned 
aſide, the heat of altercation, his powers were 
ſeen, in the very act, to give thee he Wn _ 
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This nth at the boſpital, on 
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| _— wig nn woceſh 


had, —and what, if Keate had not 


the 16th of October, 1793, and when, be was in 
the 64th year of his age. He was carried to his 
houſe, in Leiceſter ſquare in a cloſe chair be- 
longing to the hoſpital- and was interred, on the 
Wedneſday following. in the public vault be · 


longing to St. Martin's, a few ſelect friends at · 
tending, at his funeral. On being told of this 


event, on the fame day, I recollected having ſeen 


the bay ſtone horſes returning, through Piccadilly, 8 


home, wiliout their maſter, - and this circum- 
ſtance introduced to my reflection. the ſympa- 
thy which Virgil has attributed, to qr wat ae 
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ban Hunter could never ee the 0 0 
nor, would he permit bimſell 10 neft = that if 
he had not. the influence, forobtaining whatKeate 


pf 
53 


another might; and that, whoever: had * 


cieeded to it, would have been _equally.obnox- 
ous to him, as long as, ſuch a malignant im- 


preſſion 


upon his diſtempered mind, 
With Gunning, he had been acquainted, more 


than thirty years; and notwithſtanding he had 
made, man, the ſtudy of his life, that book of na- 
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ture, muſt hive bet blotted on the x page, which 
could have informed him, —that Gunning would 
never tamely ſubmit, to a perſonal inſult, from 
any one. To Walker, he had been well known 
only a few years, lefs; and he muſt have evinced 
a ſuperiority, in the art of tormenting, | above all 
competition,—when he urged his good nature to 
enmity, He certainly misjudged his own power, 
—when he broke a lance with Keate—in trying 
to keep him out, of St. George's hoſpital. Be- 
ſides the mortification he experienced, from 
finding, that Keate's perſonal influence was ſu 
perior to his own; he brought another proof fa- 
tal to his ambition, to the teſt that, in the con- 

teſt, almoſt the whole of the reſpectable part of | 

ne faculty, i in Weltchiniter, were bn him. | 


By bene ones attention away, from theſe ef- 
fects s,—and ſeeking for a cauſe, to account for 
them, through the aid of reflection, I think it 
not ' improbable, but that the whole of John 
Hunter's irrritable conduct, and particularly 
within theſe laft four years, might be attributed 
to the nature of that diſeaſe, which had been 
progreflively increafing—and which, at length, 
was found, thus abruptly, to have been the cauſe 
of his death. He had long complained of a 
palpitation, about the region of his heart; and 
inſpection has. fince confirmed, that—as it was 

O02 ſuſpected 


ful nth veſſels were gane into a degree of 
offification. Some years ſince, he was induced to 
go to Bath, and try the effect of the water, there, 
from thence he returned, ſomewhat refreſhed 
indeed by purer air, but without the cauſe of 
complaint being removed. Such an interrup- 
tion in the circulation of the blood, which con- 
ſtitutes the firſt principle of vital power, muſt 
have phyſically operated by producing in an 
exacerbated degree, very irritable ſymptoms on a 
mind—ever too prone to that indecorous pro: 
penfiy. | e e 


MWhen it is conſidered that before his ap- 
pointment to the office of Surgeon General, 
every minute of the day had from him, the ſtated 
allotment - and that in ſome degree, regulated 
by his choice, the ſtate of his health, and natural 
powers; and when it is alſo conſidered—that he 
was,at an age beyond fixty—thus harraſſed by diſ- 
eaſe—reduced to forego ſome of his moſt tavour- 
ite purſuits, in exchange for the toilſome taſk 
of new meaſures, in an office of buſtle, one can 
eaſily be brought to think. that the palpable 
diſeaſed irritation of his mind, exacts all the apo- 
logy—which Wannen en open reaſon, can 
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l believe John Hunter to have been, one of the 
moſt induſtrious of men. The way in which 
his time was devoted, - before he obtained the 
public appointments, -was, as follows: He 
role very early in the morning, and went imme- 
diately into the diſſecting room, where he 
ſometimes diſſected, and gave directions con- 


cerning, what he would have done, in the courſe 


of the day. After breakfaſt, he attended to 
thoſe patients who came to his houſe. At ele- 
ven he went abroad; and was employed in vi- 
ſiting patients, attending at the hoſpital, and 


when the occaſion called for it, in opening dead 


bodies. He eat very hearty at his dinner,—and 
rarely drank more, than a glaſs of wine, and 
ſometimes not that. In the evening, he was 


engaged in reading his lectures, and writing 
down obſervations, which he had made through 


the day, —or preparing, for the next coming pubs 
lication. He ſeldom retired to reſt FO 1 
pr one d clock, ET: 5} 


. His RPE was about the middle ſtature: he 
was rather robuſt, but not corpulent: his ſhoul> 
ders were broad and high, and his neck re- 
markably ſhort : by the exertions which he 
conſtantly made, after the manner of ſomething 
like a cough, —he ſeemed as if he ſolicited, + 


"7 by the circulation of blood a going. His 


features 
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| high. eyes ſmall 


and light, eye ſhes ene and the bony arch 


protruded. His mouth was ſomewhat under- 
hung. He wore his hair curled behind. His 


dreſs was plain, and none of the neateſt. He 
was frequently ſeen to ſmile in converſation 


but it was generally ep, Tod a e 
28 We e 


15 am ee eee ee af ln 


Fs ae have paged ſomewhat thin, room 


well as bs papers, 1 — myſelf, of 
having paſſed a ſingle virtue by, — but Have 


given the ſcatterings ] have found, the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion they could bare. It is for his . 

rers, to bring forth with all their force fruits 
praiſeworthy of their venerated · Patron; - eſpe 


cially, as the gent le ſpirit of philoſophy was ne- 


ver ſeen, to pervade his public conduct. It was 
not in my power, to produce more inſtances of 


the philanthropy of John Hunter—than were 


to be found, in the public relations of his life; 
but although have no authority to reaſon upon, 


but facts before me, I am not from that cauſe 
diſpoſed to conclude - that he was more defi- 


cient in all the ſocial virtues, than another; and 


will readily ſuſpend my judgment, until the do- 


eee of * have been produced by his 


8 71011 admirers. 
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_ admirers. Men frequently play characters a- 
broad, and repreſent themſelves at home. Vir- 
tue and vice are both engrafted, intimately, with 
human nature: —whichever of them is moſt. 
predominant, will compreſs the other, and con- 
ceal it, from common obſervation.—It is, the 
buſy zeal of a prying eye, which can alone diſ- 
cern, more than will be een the 
ſurface of every pubbic ct rand; that, of 
either extreme „ Dixvid-1 is known, to have been 
a man after God's s own heart vet, this pattern of 
excellence,—this is paragon of virtue. een 
_ diſcovered. in A fruarion—tripping i into vice: 
and Walpale. has brought forward—anecdotes | 
el virtue - and combined e ory 
of Richard, the Third.” * 8 Sow + me Don 
: 2 «HCL 3 a 
pes many of 3 11 1 8 
told, that I have been över nice: but my au- | 
thority is ſtrong. «©. What,“ ſays Johnſon, 1 
borrowed, is not to be enjoyed as our own, and 
it is the buſineſs of critical Juſtice to give ny | 
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